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LE LOUP 
NOIR 





IGH on the bluff above the Abol 
River, beside the ruins of the old 
lumber camp, where thistle and 

grass grow rank and tall, a man is 
buried. His grave is marked by a 
wooden cross weathered to a silver- 
gray. His name is almost forgotten. 
His fellows of the camp and drive 
have long since left forever the white 
water and the ice-grooved roads. His 
is a story of great heroism—a tragedy, 
if you will, but a tragedy that stands 
for human achievement in the face of 
overwhelming danger, a story of the 
triumph of manhood and the sacrifice 
than which there is no greater. 

Years and years ago the man came 
to work on the Abol River. He was 
tall and lean and dark. He was silent 
and uncompanionable. His face was 
grimly stern and touched with a 
half-bitter, incomprehensible sadness. 
He called himself André and said 
that he came from the Miramichi 
country, where all his life he had been 
a farmer; but the men in the camps 
named him Le Loup Noir on account 
of his fierce eyes and dark skin and 
said that he came from no man’s land 
and that his past would bear no scru- 
tiny. 

When the spring drive was waiting 
for the highest water he came to the 
mountain stream that is the beginning 
of the Abol, and for weeks he handled 
logs on the uppermost of all the land- 
ings far back in the heart of the great 
pine forest. One night when the men 
were seated round a great fire little 
Joe McGrachlin leaned across to André 
and touched his sleeve. The leaping 
flames lighted Joe’s broad, jolly face 
and twinkling eyes; they revealed the 
fierce sternness, the sinister darkness, 
of André. The fire snapped and danced, 
and huge rolling clouds of smoke 
billowed through the tree tops. The 
men, seated in a great circle, watched 
Joe and André and listened to the 
rumbling roar of the spring-fed river 
swelled to a freshet pitch by the melt- 
ing snows. “Loup Noir,” cried Joe in 
a merry voice, “tell of the place you 
came from and about when you were 
a boy. You are the only man in all 
this crew that isn’t an old friend. 
Come, tell us about yourself.” 

The men drew closer and leaned 
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He was throwing his life away for Joe McGrachlin and Joe’s 
little family 





forward to listen. In the old days on the Abol 
such a question was not impertinent. The 
men in the crews worked together year after 
year; some of them owned farms; some had 


wives and children; they were all good 
friends to one another, bunk mates in the 
camp, comrades on the drive and loyal 
woodsmen when there was an enemy to be 
met or trouble to be banished. Joe McGrach- 
lin was seeking only to draw the stranger 
into the circle of their friendship. 

In the dancing firelight where all the men 
could see his act André openly drew back 
from Joe’s extended hand. First he seemed 
to shrink into himself; then, straightening 
like a bow when the string is cut, he leaped 
to his feet, and his thin dark face was con- 
torted with anger. For a long time no words 
came from his lips; then suddenly he poured 
forth a torrent of speech, half French, half 
broken English. While all the men stared he 
drew back and back, shaking his fist fiercely 
at the startled Joe McGrachlin and talking 
so fast that no one could understand him. He 
said rash, hard things that sprang from an evil 
temper, and his voice rose higher and higher 
till in conclusion it reached a climax of 
frenzy. “Sacré bleu!” he shrieked. “You ask 
that of me! Me! Me!” 

All at once he seemed to realize the mean- 
ing of his words. He sat down on a log and 
buried his face in his hands. Half an hour 
later when the men rolled into the blankets 
he took his place with the rest. He seemed 


to forget entirely his wild outburst and once 
more was the taciturn, noncommunicative 
stranger—André, Le Loup Noir. 

The men did not forget the incident. They 
shunned him and left him to himself. 

Down Abol swept the great drive. The 
pines were tumbled into the splashing river. 
The men trailed along the shores and rode 
the bumping midstream logs. In the forefront 
of all the drive rode Joe McGrachlin with a 
smile on his lips, for he took pleasure in the 
rush of the current and the cool spring air 
and the wet smell of the freshet-covered 
lowlands. Joe McGrachlin had‘ three small 
boys of whom he was proud and who, he 
bragged, would become great rivermen in 
their day. All the men liked Joe, and every 
year when the drive was over they sent 
presents to his boys. 

Le Loup Noir came down with the rear of 
the drive. His silence had woven round him 
a web of mystery, and the men left him quite 
to himself. He showed that he was an old 
hand on the logs, for he could ride the 
straight pines like an amphibian centaur; he 
handled the pike pole with the knack of long 
experience, and no man on the river was 
quicker with the peavey. But he was left 
to the doubtful consolation of his own soci- 
ety. 

From the far landing the men came to the 
long rapids in the shadow of Russell Moun- 
tain, where they met the west-branch men 
and came down the river mile after mile, 
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gathering up many logs, here, there 
and everywhere. They passed the old 
camps of Evan, the Lone Pine, the 
Sentinel Rock and Caucomgomoc 
Ridge. At last the drive swept into 
the gorge of Abol. Purplish logs hur- 
ried along in the brown water, jos- 
tling, tumbling, bumping, crashing, 
rushing in droves and shoals and 
schools, like huge sea fishes at play. 
Along the banks and up and down the 
stream darted red and blue shirts that 
broke the monotony of sombre ever- 
greens and the feathery masses of 
green-gold cloud that now and again 
appeared along the shore where alder 
and willow and poplar buds were 
swelling in the spring sun. 

In the heart of the Abol Gorge, 
where the river foamed in the nar- 
row cafion between fifty-foot walls, 
a huge pine was caught in a whirl- 
ing eddy, thrown into the air and 
wedged squarely across the channel. 

The logs came on, ten and twenty 
and thirty together. They thundered 
down on the crossed pine, and it 
splintered, but the two pieces were 
wedged into the ledges, and behind 
them rose the drive tier on tier until 
it presented a sheer twenty-foot wall 
of tangled timbers. 

Up the river came the men who had 
gone on before, and down the river 
came the men of the rear. On the very 
brink of the high rocks above the 
gorge stood the boss, silhouetted 
against the blue sky. 

Joe McGrachlin, who stood on a 
dancing log under the ledges across 
the river, looked up and saw him 
standing there, saw him wave his hand 
in a gesture of command, heard him 
roar in a deep voice: “McGrachlin— 
O Joe! Take an axe! Cross under the 
jam ready to cut out the crossed pine! 
We'll lower a rope that you can make 
fast to your waist, and when you’ve 
cut the pine we'll lift you clear!” 

Joe ran out, leaped from log to log 
and stood at last on a little point of 
ledge midway in the white water, 
fairly beneath the jutting wall of the 
crisscrossed jam. There he stood, axe 
in hand, and waited with a smile on 
his lips, for Joe McGrachlin was a 
stout-hearted little man who had no 
fear of the river or of the logs or of 
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anything else. He looked up and saw high 
above him all the men standing on the brink 
of the gorge, at one side and the other. He 
saw a rope thrown across to the farther 
bank, where Jacques Favreau caught it. Joe 
knew that that was so they could lift him 
straight up without danger of his swinging 
against the rock walls, of the cafion. He saw 
on the high rock Le Loup Noir looking down 
into the gorge at him, and Joe, standing 
there under the jam, grinned cheerfully, for 
he harbored no ill thoughts. 

The massive jam creaked and strained, and 
his heart leaped. It might be that the 
strength of the river would clear the jam by 
its own power! He knew that for the time 
being there was no escape from the gorge, 
that he must wait for the rope to come down 
to him, and he thought of his three small 
boys and their dark-haired mother who were 
waiting in the cabin by the river far below 
until the drive should be over and Joe Mc- 
Grachlin should come home to work his 
farm. Behind him now was only the dark 
deep river, for all the logs except those in the 
jam had been carried far away. He looked 
down and saw the white foam licking at his 
calked shoes. He looked up and saw high 
above his head the towering logs with the 
full force of the Abol River behind them. 
Down came the great loop of rope lowered 
by men on either side, and Joe McGrachlin 
raised his hand to catch it. 

As all the men looked down at him and 
saw his hand held high in air they heard 
a booming crash and knew that more logs 
had thundered into the rear of the jam. They 
heard a whining, creaking note that began so 
gently as hardly to be audible 
and became little by little louder 
and more strident until it seemed 
to pervade the entire mass of 
timbers. They saw the great mass 
of logs stir, move, change! 

Down in the heart of the gorge 
Joe McGrachlin heard the sound 
and realized far better than any- 
one else the meaning of it. He 
dropped his axe and leaped into 
the air to grasp the rope that was 
being lowered. Even then the jam 
lunged a yard forward, and a 
sweeping tree trunk, striking his 
legs, sent him spinning in the air. 
He fell and lay on the rock, inert 
and motionless. 

The rope was lowered till it 
brushed his back; it was lowered 
till it lay across his blue shirt and 
dipped into the water on either 
side of him, but he did not move. 
The men above gave shrill yells 
of warning; they begged him, 
implored him to take hold of the 
rope, but Joe McGrachlin lay on 
the little rock that rose above the 
foaming current of the Abol and 
did not move. 

A thousand logs strained and 
creaked. Suddenly under the 
terrific pressure of the heaped-up 
logs and the dammed river half 
of the broken pine snapped into 
the air as if it were a toothpick 
and, circling in a great arc, fell 
into the current. The jam began 
very slowly to move down on 
Joe McGrachlin, and still he did 
not move. 

A huge pine that would have 
crushed him bodily had it gone 
six inches to the right brushed his knee in 
its wild plunge. Strong men grew white and 
weak and reeled back from the edge of the 
gorge, sick at heart. At that moment a ter- 
rible, unfamiliar voice burst on the calm 
air: “Come queek! Queek! Else hees garcons, 
they have no dad!” 

A hundred men heard the impassioned 
appeal, and their startled eyes saw a sight 
never to be forgotten as long as they lived. 
Straight to the edge of the gorge rushed a 
lean long man with a dark sinister face. 
“Sacré!” he shrieked. “Come you, queek! 
Fools! Cowards!” 

The boss shrank back from the dizzy 
depths; a score of men thought of their 
wives and children and covered their eyes 
with their hands, but like a wolf in very 
fact Le Loup Noir sprang to the brink of 
Abol Gorge, to the straight sheer drop of 
fifty feet where the river foamed on jagged 
ledges. He threw back his head so that his 
hair fell away from his forehead. A fierce 
glad light was in his eyes, and his thin fea- 
tures were transformed. Men who were 
young at the time told for fifty years to 
come of that face and its gleam of joy. 

With a terrible cry Le Loup Noir hurled 
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himself into space. It seemed that he had 
taken his own life, that there could be only 
one ending to his mad, mad feat, but all 
at once the gasp of the crowd swelled to a 
cheer. He had caught the rope close where 
it passed over the edge of the cliff and with 
straddling legs was sliding down to the foam- 
flecked surface of the river—to the black 
rock where lay the inert form of Joe Mc- 
Grachlin. Straight down into the face of death 
he slid, for the great jam was breaking, and 
there was not a second to spare. He was 
throwing his life away for Joe McGrachlin 
and Joe’s little family. : 

On the rock Le Loup Noir’s knife flashed 
out and cut the rope. He placed the end of 
it under Joe McGrachlin’s arms and tied 
it round his body. He plunged into the swift 
water with Joe on his shoulder and carried 
him to the foot of the cliff, holding his foot- 
ing against the force of the river, swaying in 
the eddies and stumbling over hidden rocks. 

Le Loup Noir, standing in the swift water 
of the Abol, threatened by the trembling 
jam, threw back his head. “Pull—a-way!” 
he shouted to the men above. 

“Get hol’ the rope!” they screamed back 
at him. “We can pull up two as easy as one!” 

“Pull away!” cried Le Loup Noir in an 
angry voice. 

“Take hol’ the rope!” they cried again. 

Le Loup Noir, looking up, had seen what 





the men above could not see—that the rope 
had almost worn through high above his 
head. It surely would hold one; it might 
hold two—but the risk was great. 

Again the jam stirred. For a moment Le 
Loup Noir hesitated. Into his dark eyes 
darted a fleeting look of appeal, a flash of 
old memories and old lost hopes. He raised 
his hand as if to take hold of the rope; then 
he saw again the worn place and knew that 
what was safety for one might be death for 
two. He turned from the foot of the gorge, 
left Joe McGrachlin hanging at the rope end 
and threw himself back toward the middle 
of the river. 

The men pulled Joe’s unconscious form up 
the face of the ledge and out of Abol Gorge. 
They raised him barely in the nick of time, 
for a huge log leaped forward and brushed 
his legs. With trembling hands they tried to 
throw back to Le Loup Noir the rope that 
should bring him to safety, but it was too 
late. With a sound like thunder the jam 
broke, and the logs were borne down the 
dark centre of the stream. 

There was no outcry, no sound of farewell. 
Le Loup Noir disappeared in the heaving 
mass of mighty pines. He died there in the 
Abol, and on the bluff above the gorge strong 
men choked and called out in voices that 
were strange. 

Perhaps it was not right for Le Loup Noir 
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to throw away his life; perhaps had he taken 
the chance of the frayed rope he too might 
have been saved. But after all it may be that 
it was best so. 

Joe McGrachlin recovered in good season 
and went home to his wife and his three 
garcons. Because his wife wished it he never 
again worked on the river, but the three 
boys grew to be great rivermen and upheld 
the family name for fifty years. 

In the fall a man came up to the camps 
and told a long, ill-sounding story about 
André, or Le Loup Noir, that he had lived 
a shameful life and that he had good reason 
for not revealing his past. The stranger said 
that the man’s name was not André at all 
but a different, sinister name, which stood in 
the minds of all his listeners for infamous 
deeds. 

The men on Abol looked that man in the 
eye and told him he lied; they told him that 
on the Abol River André’s name, whatever 
it might be, stood for an act of the greatest 
heroism; they forced him to swallow his 
words and sent him forth, an outcast among 
rivermen. 

If “nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it,” Le Loup Noir died a hero, and 
year after year whenever owing to storm or 
time there has been need the hands of the 
men have renewed the wooden cross that 
marks his grave on the bluff above the Abol. 
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Chapter Six 
The hardest battle 


IMMY’S day was far from being over. 
When he left Mr. Bryant he was already 
tired, and home was three miles away. 
Should he walk or ride? Car fare is a serious 
item to a boy who is earning only six or 
seven dollars a week out of which must come 
food and clothing for himself and a four- 
year-old who is a hearty eater. Jimmy walked. 

He hoped that there would be no “recep- 
tion committee” waiting at the door. He had 
had enough excitement for one day. But his 
hopes were frustrated. Mr. Hanna, waving 
his wabbly-jawed wrench, called out: “Well, 
Jimmy, how’s it feel to be in school again?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Jimmy replied un- 
easily. 

“Well, cheer up!” Mr. Hanna said lightly. 
“The worst is yet to come.” 

Jimmy knew that Mr. Hanna meant noth- 
ing in particular, but to the tired boy with 
his mind on the basket-ball game that he 
would have to arrange between two hostile 
clans, and that he would have to umpire, 
it sounded too prophetic to pass as a joke. 


“Ts it that you 
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Mrs. Hanna made a fuss over 
him and insisted on stuffing him 
with tea and bread and butter. 


wish to owe The Major, whose face was alight 
the French? at his home-coming, leaned 
he cried in against his knee but said nothing. 


It was so unlike the Major of 
old not to be creating calamity 
at every moment that Jimmy 
wanted to suggest something to 
arouse him. But Jimmy was 
spiritless too. 

At five o’clock he had to start 
out again to deliver afternoon 
papers. It was only a beginning, 
and he would have to extend his 
business considerably before the 
afternoon route would bring 
enough to make it worth while 
serving. 

He came home after six o’clock, 
dragging leaden limbs. A hot and 
ample supper that with all the 
good intentions in the world lov- 
ing Mrs. Hanna had prepared in 
honor of his new life proved to 
be as unfortunate as anything she 
could have done for him. For he 
ate heartily, and he still had most 
of his lessons to study. 

Jimmy’s study was the supper 
table. Mrs. Hanna zealously 
cleared away the dishes, spread 
a clean oilcloth and, shooing Mr. 
Hanna out and quieting the Ma- 
jor—it did not take much to 
accomplish that now, poor fellow, 
—sat down with her sewing. Jim- 
my opened his history and tried 
to get his mind on the next day’s 
lesson. He read the words before 

7 him dutifully and whispered them 
when they would not stay; he reread them 
and then closed his eyes and tried to repeat 
the paragraph that he had studied. It was 
pleasant, closing his eyes; his lids were heavy, 
and the act rested him. The supper that Mrs. 
Hanna had thought would cheer him only 
made him dull. The words that he had read 
but a moment before refused to return. He 
read them again with no better luck. Only 
this time his closing his eyes resulted in his 
getting a shock. Exactly what happened Jim- 
my had no clear idea, but suddenly a stento- 
rian voice seemed to call out: “Zero, then!” 
Jimmy started violently, opened his eyes and 
stared. Then he realized sheepishly that he 
had fallen asleep. 

He shook himself and tried to study again. 
Again his lids dropped; again facts of vital 
importance to the ancient world made not 
the least impression on his mind. The boy 
worked himself awake by telling himself that 
unless he learned his lessons the fateful 
“zero!” would really sound tomorrow and 
on many other morrows. But, although fear 
kept him from sleeping, it did not do much 
to aid his memory. In despair he thought of 
Mr. Bryant’s suggestion for making books 
seem interesting. He said to himself that 
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studying about the ancients meant planting 
seeds of something that would some day 
sprout fruitfully in his mind. But he could 
not see just what fruit the study of history 
would bear. 

“Rig up a theatre of your own in your 
head!” Mr. Bryant’s hint proved to be effec- 
tive this time. Jimmy erected a marvelous 
temple of marble with playing lights on a 
great stage before which a great orchestra in 
green velvet coats was playing. He saw the 
great square at Athens, heard the words of 
Alcibiades. The scene, so dead in the pages 
of his history, took life and motion; it had 
meaning and interest. 

Elated at conquering his dull lesson, Jim- 
my turned to his French. He tried the same 
method; but somehow “Have you a book?” 
and “Yes, I have a good book,” did not make 
it easy for him to stay awake even in his 
own theatre. 

He jumped to his feet as a great idea came 
to him. This time he had no trouble at all 
in memorizing, “Avez-vous un livre?” “Oui, 
jai un bon livre” and bits of dialogue about 
a good dog and a black cat. Then, tucking 
his French book under his arm, he hurried 
to Christopher Street where a M. Dubois 
dispensed excellent pork chops, roasted fowl 
and the like. 

M. Dubois himself, pink and rotund in his 
white apron and chef’s cap, was carving a 
leg of mutton when he heard a boyish voice 
ask in atrocious French: “Excuse me, have 
you a good dog and a black cat ?” 

M. Dubois’s shining knife remained in 
mid-air. His tiny beard and moustaches 
bristled with astonishment. “Name of a 
name! What is it that it is?” he demanded, 
reverting to his native French in his astonish- 
ment at Jimmy, who was repeating his ques- 
tion. “I have a worthless thief of a dog—but 
what has he been doing to you? And I have 
no cat—ah!” 

His quick French intelligence had lit on 
the explanation. “Is it that you wish to learn 
the French?” he cried in English. 

“Ves, sir!” 

“Ah!” M. Dubois beamed with enthu- 
siasm. “Francois!” he called to his appren- 
tice. “Answer this gentleman, who is kindly 
studying our beautiful language, any ques- 
tions he asks about our good dog and our 
black cat and the umbrella of my sick 
uncle.” 

Francois, who was scraping the chopping 
block, obligingly, though with a wide grin, 
informed Jimmy on those matters and cor- 
rected the boy’s murderous accent somewhat 
until the French lesson was on the tip of 
Jimmy’s tongue. Then, buying fifteen cents’ 
worth of tripe—it was Mrs. Hanna’s sug- 
gestion —Jimmy departed with only the al- 
gebra lesson between him and sleep. 

But algebra had always been Jimmy’s bus- 
bear, and sleep almost caught him several 
times. Again, however, Mr. Bryant and this 
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time the Major came to his aid. “Major, 
come here!” Jimmy entreated. The Major, 
who was about to be led off to bed, eagerly 
obeyed. “Major, say to me, ‘Mr. Lee, you 
are a great detective!’ ” 

The Major’s drooping eyes popped open. 
“ ‘Mist? Lee, you a gweat defective!’” he 
repeated in wonder. 

“Detective, Major, detective! And repeat 
this —” 

Poor Major stumbled through a reading 
of the problem of a man who to save having 
his head chopped off by a secret band had 
to plant cabbages in a peculiarly complicated 
way; the mystery to be solved was how 
many cabbages there would be in a row were 
they to be planted in another and still more 
complicated manner. 

“Ha!” Jimmy exclaimed when the Major 
had finished repeating all of Jimmy’s prob- 
lems. “Very mysterious, indeed! But go to 
bed, Mr. Caruthers, and don’t worry. Leave 
the rest to me. We shall foil that dastardly” 
band —” 

With each example turned into a detective 
problem Jimmy worked away until the an- 
swers in the back of his algebra told him that 
in one hour he had solved five celebrated 
cases. It was none too soon. The last of the 
mysteries was proving too much for Jimmy’s 
numbed mind; and when finally he had 
solved it he leaned back in his chair and 
rested. 

His next sensation was a muffled whirring 
somewhere under-his head. He opened his 
eyes. It was morning. He was in bed, where 
under his wife’s instructions Mr. Hanna had 
tumbled him. The alarm was ringing. It was 
five o’clock. 

Jimmy rose slowly but not unrefreshed. 
He shut off the alarm clock, took a shower 
in the bath that Mr. Hanna had rigged up 
in a compartment next to the boiler in the 
cellar and after a hot breakfast that bustling 
Mrs. Hanna had prepared for him started 
out on his second and still more arduous 
day of work and school. 

That morning, largely because his mind 
was on the ordeal that lay before him, his 
newspaper route did not seem so interminable 
as it had seemed the day before. If only the 
game could be arranged! 

Mr. Bryant disposed of the “if” in assem- 
bly. “Yesterday,” he announced from the 
stage, “there was a memorable but incon- 
clusive battle between two groups of our 
freshmen. This afternoon I want that battle 
settled conclusively.” 

He let the flurry of astonishment subside. 
“The leaders of the warring camps, therefore, 
Messrs. Ginelli and Goldman, will each kind- 
ly select four of his most valiant followers 
for the combat this afternoon—in the gym- 
nasium. As weapons I shall furnish—a_bas- 
ket ball. As umpire I have appointed James 
Melville Lee, a boy who tried to umpire in 
the contest of yesterday. I trust he will have 
better luck this afternoon.” » 

Jimmy turned hot at the titter that passed 
and then cold in the white glare of publicity 
so suddenly turned on him. 

“The two combat divisions will please re- 
port to me in the gymnasium at three o’clock 
sharp,” Mr. Bryant concluded. “And only 
the bloodthirsty veterans of yesterday’s bat- 
tle are invited as spectators.” 

His ironical announcement created amuse- 
ment for all except the boys concerned. In 
the Ginelli and Goldman camps the laughter 
of the whole world brought no kindly emo- 
tion, but it did make them realize how small 
a part of the school the clash affected and 
how ridiculously out of place there was any 
consciousness of difference of race or origin. 

To Jimmy’s astonishment the recitations 
that morning helped him to forget the trial 
ahead of him. As usual he was on edge with 
uneasiness lest teachers should call on him 
to recite, and as usual they did. But what 
was not usual for Jimmy was his feeling after 
reciting. The questions that they asked he 
had already answered at home, and he knew 
that they put down good marks against his 
name. 

But in the corridors between recitations 
what he heard was not so pleasant. Be- 
tween groups of Ginelli and Goldman fol- 
— muttered remarks passed: “We'll show 

ou!” 

The presence of cheerful but impressive 
Arista boys kept the peace but did not 
Improve the spirit. Nor did Jimmy notice 
any striking friendliness in the suspicious way 
the boys of either camp studied him. Indeed 
Ginelli even threatened: “You try any cheat- 
ing at umpiring this afternoon —” 

, He did not finish the threat. The word 

cheat” was like a slap in Jimmy’s face. He 
flamed up; a whirl of blind temper swept 
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through him; his coat was half 
off before he knew it. Ginelli 
sprang to the defensive. Four of 
his friends turned at his cry and 
shouldered their way to his side.’ 

But it was not they that 
checked Jimmy’s movement; in- 
deed he was not aware of Ginelli’s 
reinforcements and would not 
have cared about them. It was 
as if something within him had 
whispered, “How silly!” The 
color in his face stayed, but now 
it was a blush, and as he turned 
away he laughed. “Ginelli, you’re 
like the woman who licked her 
kid before he did anything wrong. 
‘No use doing it after he’d done 
it,’ she said. Wait till I’ve cheated 
and then come around and lick 
me, if you’ve a mind to.” 

“We'll come round all right!” 
Ginelli growled. 

Before Jimmy could reply he 
heard his name called and turned 
to discover “Stupid” Coogan, who 
threw secondhand vegetables at 
Jimmy’s friend Hop Moy. He 
had graduated with Jimmy and 
was now his classmate again. 

“Come ’ere, Jimmy!” Stupid 
said and grinned. “Got something 
to show you, something rich!” 

Jimmy, glad to be distracted 
even by Stupid, drew aside with 
him. Stupid, who was the son 
of a wealthy politician and con- 
tractor, was not so stupid in 
matters of mischief. There was 
a strong streak of it in him, and 
it was an even chance whether 
it would take the direction of 
cruelty or of mere fun. From 
under his coat he took out several 
letters, S and W, cut out of 
paper. “I made ’em for the two 
teams to wear this afternoon,” 
he said and chuckled. “The S’s are for the 
Goldman crowd; the W’s are for the Ginelli 
bunch.” 

“What do they stand for?” Jimmy asked 
innocently. 

“Sheenies and Wops!” 
laughing. 

Jimmy did not answer, but his look of 
disgust spoke plainly. 

“What’s the matter?” Stupid instinctively 
took a hostile tone; the Irish in him was 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat. “Don’t 
you think it’ll be funny ?” 

“About as funny as a crutch. Suppose 
Ginelli or Goldman sent you a big M to 
wear for Mick. Would that be funny?” 

“Not after I got through with him it 
wouldn’t.” 

Jimmy was too much depressed to be 
patient. “Stupid, you make me sick!” 

The last bell of the lunch period rang. 
Stupid folded up his paper letters elaborately. 


replied Stupid, 


“Well, you’re going to be sicker still this- 


afternoon, Mister Umpire!” he drawled. 

The triple gong that sounded the end of 
that day seemed to Jimmy, unlike the gong 
of the day before, to have come before its 
time. With the utmost reluctance he made 
his way to the big gymnasium that adjoined 
the auditorium. He was the first to arrive 
and for a few moments enjoyed the feeling 
that he too had the right to use the splendid 
equipment, to call it in a very real sense his 
own. Through windows two stories high the 
slanting sunlight lit up a big oval hall, a 
running track and a shining hardwood field 
for the coming battle. Flying rings, trapezes 
and rope cages for indoor baseball were 
looped up out of the way. Every modern 
athletic and gymnastic apparatus was there. 
Everything was bright with newness. 

Through swinging doors Jimmy caught a 
glimpse of shower rooms and a big swim- 
ming pool, with rows of white marble col- 
umns and full-length lockers of white. At 
one end of the gymnasium was the trophy 
room gleaming with banners and cups. On 
gilt-lettered panels were inscribed notable 
achievements of past and present Lincoln 
champions. ; 

“Picking out a place for yourself on that 
roll, I hope,” Mr. Bryant’s voice sounded 
behind him. 

“No chance,” Jimmy replied slowly, “un- 
less there’s a bungler’s championship. I made 
a good beginning yesterday, and Ill finish it 
this afternoon, I guess.” 

Mr. Bryant perceived the new depression 
in the boy and drew from him the cause of 
it. Both Ginelli and Goldman had come to 
Jimmy that afternoon, furious at having 
received the paper letters that Coogan had 








“* Foul on Goldman!” he announced, with no sign 
of the tumult going on within him 


designed and had represented to them as 
coming from their umpire. Jimmy had denied 
sending them of course, but neither of the 
boys nor their team mates believed him. 
“And now both teams will love me all the 
more for it,” he concluded ironically. 

“You don’t want to tell me who the boy 
is?” Mr. Bryant said. 

“No, please.” 

“T thought not, and I respect you for it. 
But the boy who could think up that piece 
of mischief won’t stop at that.” 

“T know, sir, he’ll keep on making mis- 
chief. Well, I suppose it’s up to me either to 
show him up or to take care of him myself.” 

Mr. Bryant laid his hand on Jimmy’s 
shoulder. “Which would you prefer,” he 
asked gently, “a good tough job that you’d 
conquered or no job at all.” 

Jimmy laughed uneasily. “I guess I’d prefer 
a nice easy job that I’d conquered. Here 
comes a tough one —” 

On the running track there appeared per- 
haps one hundred and fifty of Ginelli’s 
friends. They filled the space at the right- 
hand side of the track. Goldman’s followers, 
about the same in number, took the op- 
posite side. Both groups were quiet and 
sullen; angry glances flashed back and forth 
across the gymnasium. 

“Lee,” Mr. Bryant said softly, “your 
toughest tussle will take place inside you, 
my boy. May the best side win!” he ended 
cryptically. 

Jimmy had no time to wonder what he 
meant. In a few minutes Ginelli and four of 
his comrades in basket-ball togs, borrowed 
of the school team, came out of the dressing 
room. Goldman and his team, also in bor- 
rowed togs, followed. 

Jimmy, whose heart was beating with ap- 
prehension, concluded that the two teams 
were about even in fighting trim. Ginelli and 
Goldman took places as centres. With Ginelli 
were Ferro, a powerfully built Sicilian, thick 
of chest, with knobby muscles that moved 
with nervous energy; Soldano, lank and 
electric; Pozzi, a blond Italian, smiling but 
with a suggestion of stealth in his manner; 
and Moglia, who did not look Italian but 
who felt a fierce loyalty to his people. 

Goldman’s team seemed less foreign but 
were just as loyal to their own clan. Bern- 
stein, a heavy but fleet-footed boy, played 
against the bulky Ferro; Langer, a keen-eyed 
terrier of a boy, played against Pozzi; Kes- 
sler, a little peppery bundle of muscle and 
nerve, played opposite Soldano; and Lipsky, 
a fiery-haired freckled boy with large feet 
and hands that seemed closely knitted to his 
intelligence, played against Moglia. 

Mr. Bryant gave Jimmy a new basket ball 
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and a whistle and as the two 
teams took places stilled the bed- 
lam of cheers and jeers from the 
gallery. “Lee is your umpire,” 
was all that he said. 

Jimmy took his place between 
Ginelli and Goldman. A swift 
searching look from each boy 
told him that they still thought 
him unfriendly and ready to be 
unfair. As he held the ball for 
the toss-up and the two centres 
tightened like cats for a leap he 
gulped down the lump in his 
throat. 

His whistle shrilled; the ball 
soared up. Like steel springs the 
guards and forwards leaped for- 
ward. The gallery shouted. As the 
ball went up Goldman did not 
go up after it; instead he whirled 
and with a quick shove took the 
place where Ginelli must land 
after his leap. Ginelli missed the 
ball and fell; the ball dropped 
into Goldman’s hand and went to 
Bernstein. Like a flash the ball 
shot from boy to boy, but the 
shrilling of Jimmy’s whistle 
slowly stopped the play. “Foul on 
Goldman!” Jimmy announced. 

“What!” roared Goldman. “I 
didn’t foul.” 

His team mates jumped to his 
support. Ginelli and his friends 
on the team and in the gallery 
jeered. After a moment’s eye-to- 
eye duel with Goldman, Jimmy, 
pale and apparently deaf, held 
out his hands for the ball. He 
got it and tossed it to Ginelii. 
The Italian took careful aim, and 
as he made the first point the 
gallery on the right-hand side 
exploded with joy. . 

Again Jimmy started play, and 
again the two teams smashed 
together with more viciousness than skill. 
The ball was more often in a tussle than in 
play; Jimmy’s whistle shrilled again and 
again to end a deadlock. More than once 
he had to take the ball away himself, so 
stubborn was the wrestling. Suddenly he 
blew and announced, “Foul on Langer!” 

Yells of rage from Goldman’s team were 
echoed by their supporters in the gallery. 
Hoots and catcalls for Jimmy mingled with 
jeers and laughter from the opposite side. 
He had a hard time in starting play again. 
With the utmost effort he kept calm and 
went through the motions of being com- 
pletely in control. Once more Ginelli shot a 
goal from the foul line. 

Jimmy hoped fervently that the next foul 
would be one by the Ginelli team. Since 
Goldman and his crowd now were suspecting 
Jimmy of partiality, the next foul that he 
called against them would be sure to bring 
on a crisis. 

The play resumed even more violently than 
before. The Italians were elated; their op- 
ponents were furious, and both teams were 
keyed up and still fresh; the ball was like a 
bone thrown to terriers. Leaping, shouting, 
fighting and shooting off on tangents from 
the fierce momentum of the play, the boys 
played in a way to whip the galleries into 
a fever of excitement. Jimmy followed the 
ball like a hawk; his eyes were eager, but his 
heart was leaden. If only Goldman’s team 
would not be the next to foul! Three fouls 
in succession would be a calamity for Jimmy. 
Like lightning came the thought, “Call one 
on Ginelli’s team!” How easy that would 
be! No one would know the difference in 
that fast play. And if it should make the 
boys think that he was impartial, would it 
not be for everybody’s good? “Rotten un- 
fair!” something told him. “Then don’t call 
any on Goldman’s crowd till Ginelli’s fouls!” 
whispered temptation. 

The argument in his mind moved more 
swiftly than the fast play that he followed 
with every nerve and sense alert. He caught 
now the meaning of Mr. Bryant’s words: 
“Your toughest tussle will take place inside 
you, my boy!” 

It was a tough tussle! And in the midst of 
it Jimmy saw Goldman’s heel go out behind 
him and trip Pozzi. The ball bounded from 
Pozzi’s hands, shot to Langer, who whirled 
and, climbing into the air, dropped it gently 
into the enemy’s basket. Probably only Jim- 
my had seen the foul. 

The Goldman supporters shrieked with joy 
over what they thought was their first 
point. But the umpire’s whistle blew impe- 
riously. Puzzled, the two teams turned to 
where he was standing, pale and stern. 
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“Foul on Goldman!” he announced, with 
no sign of the tumult going on within him. 

For a moment there was a pause. Then 
bedlam broke loose. Goldman, who had 
picked up the ball, threw it violently to the 
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floor. “I’m through!” he yelled. “Come on, 
fellows! Let’s go before we hurt somebody!” 

Team and supporters shouted execrations 
at Jimmy. The Italian boys were silent. 
Goldman and his team were on the side line, 


accusing Jimmy of cheating. Jimmy gave the 
ball to Ginelli who tried for the goal and 
missed. The other team did not stir, though 
the ball was technically in play. As it fell 
Ginelli seized it and shot again; that time 
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it went through the basket. There was litile 

outcry over the goal. “Go on,” Goldman 

sneered, “throw yourselves a coupla hundred 

more, why don’t you? We should worry!” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN OUTLINE OF RADIO * RobertA. Morton Lieutenant USNRE (inactive) 


ATE in the afternoon of January 22, 1909, 
i the great steamship Republic, of fif- 
teen thousand tons burden, with many 
hundred souls on board, steamed slowly past 
Sandy Hook in a dense fog. Outward bound, 
she proceeded cautiously northward along the 
invisible coast line of Long Island. At the 
same hour the Italian steamer Florida, a 
smaller vessel, was steaming southward in 
heavy fog about one hundred and fifty miles 
northeast of Nantucket Shoals Lightship. By 
the next morning wind, tide and fog had 
conspired to take the Republic out of her 
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course. At half past five o’clock the Florida, 
looming suddenly out of a white wall of 
vapor, struck the great vessel fairly amid- 
ships and gave her a mortal gash far below 
water line. 

Then it was that radio operator of the 
Republic, Jack Binns, flashed the famous 
C QD distress signal that rushed the steam- 
ship Baltic to the rescue, saved hundreds of 
lives and dramatically showed the world the 
value to mankind of wireless telegraphy. 

It had been a long journey from the math- 
ematical work of Maxwell, the laboratory 
radio experiments of Hertz, Branly and 
Lodge and the important discoveries of Mr. 
Guglielmo Marconi to the C Q D from the 
Republic, and later the S O S from the mam- 
moth steamship Titanic. The persons saved 
by radio in the great disasters at sea that 
destroyed those ships owed their lives directly 
to the patience, perseverance and genius of 
many men working through many years. The 
story of radio—the electric waves flashing 
over land and sea from great transoceanic 
stations, from aéroplanes, submarines and 
broadcasting stations—is typical of scientific 
progress. First came the conception of tel- 
egraphing through space, then mathematical 
proof of the possibility, then laboratory 
research and experiment and finally success. 

The path to the discovery how to telegraph 
through space had in a measure been blazed 
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by the study of light. To the eye the beam 
of light seems instantaneous; but it was 
known that what produces on the eye the 
sensation of light is an electrical vibration 
that travels through space at the uniform 
rate of one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles a second. 

Science has not discovered the medium by 
means of which light travels, although it has 
suggested many possible explanations. How- 
ever, a medium must exist, and men have 
agreed to call it ether. Light waves and 
radio waves, which travel at the same high 
rate of speed, are therefore vibrations or 
waves in an unknown medium called ether. 
We know that the electrical energy of a radio- 
sending station is transmitted through space 
in waves that affect the distant receiving in- 
struments. Radio waves are much longer 
than light waves and more penetrating, for 
radio signals pass through wood, earth and 
all other nonmagnetic substances. They are 
absorbed by iron and steel. Radio, then, is 
the production by electrical apparatus of 
electric waves in the ether and their reception 
by means of distant sensitive instruments. 

About the year 1860, James Clerk Max- 
well, a noted British man of science, proved 


mathematically that all electrical and mag- 
netic activity, including light, is a movement 
in some unknown medium, or ether. Many 
years later, in 1887, Heinrich Hertz, a Ger- 
man man of science, was able to prove by 
experiment that electric space waves could 
easily be produced in the laboratory. He dis- 
covered that when a Leyden jar, or glass 
condenser, was charged at high voltage and 
made to discharge across a small gap an os- 
cillating spark appeared, and an effect of 
some sort was sent through space that could 
be detected at a distance. The receiver was a 
second condenser with a very small air gap 
placed a few feet distant from the sending 
condenser. When the spark flashed in the 
charged condenser circuit: Hertz saw a tiny 
spark pass across the air gap in the second 
circuit. Electrical energy in wave form had 
at last actually been seen to pass through 
space. Such was the first primitive radio 
transmitter and receiver. The Hertz circuits 
are shown in Fig. 1. Two ordinary Leyden 
jars are partly covered inside and out with 
tin foil. The circuit is merely a stiff wire, 
broken at the spark gap, one end making 
contact with the foil on the outside of the 
jar, the other end bending inside the jar to 
make contact with the inner foil coating. 
The first jar, or “transmitter,” was charged 
by means of an electrostatic machine. 

About that time Messrs. Branly, Hughes 
and Lodge were working at the 
first sensitive electric wave de- 
tector, called the coherer. They 
found that a small glass tube 
containing metal filings loosely 
packed was extremely sensitive to 
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electric sparks anywhere in its Fia. 


neighborhood. The ordinary elec- 
trical resistance of the tube 
dropped instantly when a spark was flashed. 
Thus was the coherer discovered, which when 
later improved by Mr. Marconi made it pos- 
sible to detect distant electric waves and led 
to the birth of modern telegraphing through 
space. 

The two years from 1894 to 1896 are of 
great importance in the story of radio. It 
was during that time that Mr. Marconi made 
a practical wave detector out of the coherer. 
He made the vital discovery also that the 
strength and range of electric waves could 
be greatly increased by using a ground and 
antenna circuit. His ground connection con- 
sisted of a metal plate buried in earth with 
a lead to the spark gap. The antenna was 
an elevated plate attached also to the spark. 
gap. The spark was produced by a simple 
induction coil. He learned that when a spark 
flashed across the air gap the antenna be- 
came charged and the effect that Hertz had 
noticed at a distance of a few feet could be 
recorded many miles away. All that was 
needed was to set up a receiving antenna, 
insert in it a coherer detector and connect 
it with a telegraph sounder. Later he sub- 
stituted a wire antenna. for his plates and 
added tuning coils to the circuits so as to 
permit adapting the receiver to various wave 
lengths. Such was the first radio set used on 
ships. 

Mr. Marconi made his practical exper- 
iments in England, beginning in 1896. In 
1899 he had so improved his system that he 
was able to telegraph across the English 
Channel, a distance of about thirty miles. 
He next invented a new receiver called the 
magnetic detector. R. A. Fessenden, an Amer- 
ican inventor, discovered the electrolytic de- 
tector, many times more sensitive than any 
that had preceded it. The crystal detector, 
still. popular for short-distance radiophone 
receivers, was perfected by Mr. G. W. Pickard 
of Boston. In 1901 Mr. Marconi, at St. John’s 
in Newfoundland, with the aid of large kites, 
raised a single wire antenna four hundred feet 
long and detected signals across the ocean 
from a sending station at Poldhu, England. 
Associated with Mr. Marconi in his trans- 
atlantic investigations was Dr. J. A. Fleming 
of London, an eminent engineer and scholar, 
whose contributions to radio were and are of 
the highest importance. With each new re- 
ceiving mechanism that increased the range 
of radio communication came also improved 
and more efficient transmitters. The simple 
induction coil was replaced by powerful 
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alternating current transformers. The joint - 


discoveries of Mr. Marconi and Dr. Fleming 
were united in the Marconi system; and the 
important inventions of Braun and other 
German men of science were combined in the 
rival Telefunken system. The Poulsen con- 
tinuous-wave arc transmitter and the contin- 
uous-wave generator were invented later. 
The story of the vacuum tube and the 
radiotelephone, which in a few short years 
have revolutionized radio in all of its 
branches, properly begins just before the 
war. By general agreement the vacuum tube 
is the most important radio invention since 
the early discoveries of Mr. Marconi. Indeed, 
it ranks high among the most wonderful 
electrical inventions. In a simple form the 
vacuum tube was devised by Dr. Fleming as 
a detector of spark signals. As improved by 
Mr. Lee DeForest, Mr. E. H. Armstrong and 
other American workers it is the most sen- 
sitive of all detectors, whether for spark or 
for continuous-wave signals. It is 
also the most efficient radiophone 
and telegraph transmitter known 
to science. At the moment of 
writing a vacuum tube transmit- 
ter rated at four hundred kilo- 
' watts is in use at a commercial 
radio station in England for 
transatlantic communication. 
Only a brief discussion of the vacuum tube 
is possible in this article. It is a glass bulb 
from which the air has been exhausted, and 
which contains a filament that becomes in- 
candescent like that in an ordinary electric 
bulb. The tube contains also a thin metal 
plate and a wire grid, usually of nickel. Each 
has an outside connection, as shown in Fig. 2. 
When the tube is connected in a radio re- 
ceiving circuit and the filament is lighted by 
battery A and controlled by rheostat C a 're- 
markable effect takes place within the tube. 
The hot filament literally shoots toward the 
plate millions of electrons. Now, an electron 
is believed to be an infinitely small particle 
of matter, far smaller than an atom, and 
charged with negative . electricity. Indeed, 
some men of science believe that an electron 
is a particle of pure electricity. However that 
may be, we know that the tiny particles 
strike the metal plate at enormous speed and 
cause a continuous current to flow from 
battery B through the telephone circuit. It 
will be observed that the path of the flow 
of electrons from the filament to the plate 
is partly intercepted by a metal wire grid. 
The grid, however, unless charged negatively, 
will not hinder the flow of the electrons to 
the plate; but when connected in a radio 


‘receiver and charged by the incoming radio 


vibrations it alternately blocks and releases 
the flow of electrons. Therefore the current 
in the telephone circuit oscillates rapidly in 
strength and gives an audible signal in the 
head telephones D. In addition to the action 
described the vacuum tube also amplifies or in- 
creases the strength of received signals, serves 
as a regenerative receiver and emits con- 
tinuous waves. The behavior of the tube is 
complicated and is not yet perfectly under- 
stood. It has, however, brought about a new 





era in radio. It sends out waves of great 
“selectivity”—a quality that reduces radjo in- 
terference and permits efficient receiving and 
sending at low cost. It furnishes the only 
practicable means of transmitting the voice. 

The improvement of the vacuum tube and 





radiophone was hastened by the needs of 
the war. Sensitive receivers and trustworthy 
transmitters were urgently required for army 
field sets, for warships, submarines, aéro. 
planes and merchant vessels. In large measure 
the activities of war were guided by radio, 
From the giant naval stations, from trenches, 
from scout cruisers and from sighting aéro- 
planes the dots and dashes of the secret 
radio codes and the radiophone voices of 
operators carried vital information to head- 
quarters. 

It was the successful work of the vacuum 
tube as a radiophone transmitter during the 
war that made possible the present system 
of broadcasting. The radiophone eliminated 
the telegraph code and so brought radio to 
everyone who cares to listen. The radio- 
phone tube transmitter is a vacuum tube 
circuit that emits continuous waves. The 
continuous wave is called the carrier wave. 
By means of a microphone into which the 
voice is spoken and a second vacuum tube 
the tones of the voice are impressed upon 
the carrier wave. In effect, the carrier wave 
is distorted or modulated, and the resulting 
irregularities are faithfully reproduced by 
the radiophone receiver. The early broad- 
casting stations were established by makers 
of radio equipment. Broadcasting was then 
taken up by leading newspapers and nu- 
merous commercial houses. Phonograph music 
was the first alluring attraction of the broad- 
casting station; singers and players later vol- 
unteered, and now many radiophone stations 
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throughout the United States give interesting 
daily programmes of superior music and lec- 
tures and also press reports. Almost every 
part of our country now lies within range 
of one or more radiophone stations; and to 
“listen in” requires only a simple receiving 
set, which can be either purchased at small 
cost or made at home as described in pre- 
vious numbers of The Youth’s Companion. 
Let us step into a modern radiophone sta- 
tion. Below the steel towers that carry the 
antenna is a suite of furnished rooms. We 
pass through the business office into a recep- 
tion room for musicians and guests. It is 
furnished with taste and elegance; there are 
lounges, easy-chairs and all the conveniences 
of a modern home. Here the musician awaits 
his turn of duty. An attendant appears and 
we are invited into the reproducing room. 
It is a large room without windows. Gray 
velvet draperies extend across the ceiling 
and down to the floor on all sides; a thick 
soft carpet covers the floor. The purpose is 
to deaden all stray vocal or musical vibra- 
tions in the room that might interfere with 
clear transmission. A grand piano stands in 
a corner, two chairs are near by, and in the 
centre of the room on a small mahogany 
table is a small ornamental brass object that 
holds the microphone, with wires leading to 
the adjoining operating room. The micro- 
phone is a sensitive line telephone voice 
transmitter. The attendant cautions us to 
silence. The musician sits at the piano, and 
a red light flashes from a tiny bulb—a signal 
that the radiophone is ready. Standing 4 
few feet away from the microphone, the 
attendant announces in clear tones the call 
letters and the name of the station, and then 
describes the musical number to follow. The 
musician then plays a selection that is heard 
by thousands of listeners within a radius of 
several hundred miles. The radiophone op- 
erating room contains the electric generators 
and the large, lighted vacuum tubes. There 1s 
no heavy, bulky machinery, no noise, and all 
is as quiet and cleanly as in the reproducing 
room. The early radiophone transmitters 
were of fifty watts power and expended less 
energy than one electric-light bulb in your 
house, yet now and then they carried the 
voice across the ocean. Modern radiophone 
stations use sets of five hundred watts to one 
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thousand watts. To construct and equip a 
first-class radiophone station costs about 
forty thousand dollars. 

The modern amateur receiving and exper- 
imental station is also efficient and interest- 
ing. The antenna, of one or two wires, leads 
down into an operating room. In the room 
stands a light wooden rotating frame with 
several turns of wire about it. That is the 
radio compass which detects the direction of 
electric waves and the position of sending 
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stations. It is a selective and useful receiver 
The overhead antenna is used for long-dis- 
tance receiving only. On a long table are va- 
rious receiving instruments, either assembled 
in cabinets or spread out separately on the 
table for experimental work. The instruments 
include a modern regenerative receiver, an 
amplifier to make weak signals stronger, and 
a loud-speaking horn. There are also bat- 
teries and head telephones, technical books, 
lists of radio stations and on the wall a 
large map marking the situation of important 
broadcasting stations. With such equipment 
the amateur may listen to radiophone pro- 
grammes in several states, day or night. 

Perhaps the most misunderstood term used 
in radio is “‘wave length.” A correct under- 
standing of the term is necessary in the 
study of present radio problems and future 
development. It is a technical term that has 
no direct reference either to the power of a 
signal or to the transmitting range of a station. 
The radio message, as we have said, travels 
in the ether by means of electric waves. The 
sending station gives the ether an electric 
shock that causes it to vibrate in waves, as 
a stone thrown into water sends out a suc- 
cession of spreading ripples. Those ether 
waves, no matter what their length, travel 
at the rate of about three hundred million 
metres, or one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand miles a second. 

If we think of the waves as possessing each 

a crest and a trough, like a wave in water, 
and suppose that in one second a radio 
station sends out seven hundred and fifty 
thousand of them, we need only to divide 
the distance, three hundred million metres, 
that each wave travels in a second by the 
number of waves generated in the same 
length of time to find the length of each 
wave, or the actual distance from the crest 
of one wave to the crest of the wave next 
following. In this case the quotient is four 
hundred, which represents the “wave length” 
of the station, or the length of the waves 
that both sending antenna and instruments 
are adjusted to send most efficiently. 
_ The wave length of the station, or, stated 
in another way, the number of waves or 
vibrations that the station sends out every 
second, can be increased or decreased by 
changing the size or construction of the 
antenna circuit. It happens that for trust- 
worthy, long-distance communication a large 
antenna is necessary, and therefore long wave 
lengths are used by powerful stations up 
to twenty-five thousand metres. But, two- 
hundred-metre signals have crossed the 
Atlantic! The radio receiver responds to the 
electric waves in the ether as a floating chip 
moves in accord with ripples in the water. 
When the wave length of a sending station 
is four hundred metres the receiving antenna 
Must be tuned by means of coils of wire or 
condensers close to the same wave length; 
otherwise the ether vibrations will not affect 
the receiving instruments. 

Great progress has been made in what is 
called selective wave length tuning to avoid 
tadio interference and to permit the opera- 
tion of numerous stations in the same vicin- 
ity, each on a slightly different wave length. 
Vacuum tube transmitters and receivers are 
‘specially adapted for selective tuning. In 
the United States various classes of stations 
are allotted definite working wave lengths 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Commerce, ranging from the amateur wave 
length of two hundred metres to the high- 
Power wave length of twenty-five thousand 
Metres. Although there is apparently a- wide 
— of wave lengths available, certain wave 
engths are more practicable than others. 
Eventuslly improved methods and systems 
Will end radio interference and permit effi- 
Gent work in all fields of the art. 

ve years is a short time in scientific 
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progress; yet in the next five years we in 
America shall see a great increase in the 
popularity and usefulness of radio. Radio 
will not directly compete or conflict with 
the line telephone, but will occupy a field 
distinctly its own. A radio system that pro- 
vides reasonable secrecy will shortly be per- 
fected. The great value of the radiophone, 
however, lies in the fact that its message 
can reach every home in America in a frac- 
tion of a second. The enormous economical, 
commercial and political value of such a feat 
is not at present fully realized. It is a new 
line of communication that will shorten time 
and distance, bind closer the town, city and 
metropolis and unify in high degree the 
national consciousness and progress. 

Let us now “listen in” in the year 1928. 
Listening in will be simple enough, for nearly 
every home, apartment and hotel room will 
have a radio connection. Three, or possibly 
four, well-situated radiophone broadcasting 
stations of high power will furnish con- 
tinuous day and night service to every sub- 
scriber in America. Each station will trans- 
mit at all times ten or more carrier waves 
of slightly different wave lengths, and each 
carrier wave will distribute a separate pro- 
gramme. Wave No. 1 may be reserved for 
important items of national news, ranging 
from the inaugural address of a President to 
the senatorial vote on important legislation. 
Wave No. 2 will give to the business man 
and to the farmer general press dispatches, 


JULIA WIDE-AW. 
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financial news, weather and time reports, and 
so forth. Wave No. 3 will present a contin- 
uous succession of popular lectures and dis- 
cussions issued by the governmental depart- 
ments at Washington on subjects affecting 
public interests, as hints for spring planting 
or explanations of the income tax. Wave 
No. 4 will carry to the student numerous 
school and university courses in elementary 
and advanced grades. Wave No. 5 will be 
devoted perhaps to opera and classical music 
reproduced directly from opera houses and 
concert halls in every city in America. Why 
not allocate to wave No. 6 jazz music, sen- 
timental ballads, humorous recitations and 
vaudeville generally, and to wave No. 7 Red 
Cross and first-aid instructions. 

The national broadcasting stations of 1928 
will be operated by the government or by 
private interests under govermental super- 


_ vision and will be supported by national, 


state or private gifts, or by the listening 
subscribers. Possibly a subscription check 
will be required before the necessary receiv- 
ing instrument is delivered; and of course 
there will be a small installation charge! The 
national stations will be assisted by radio- 
phones of lesser power in each state, sit- 
uated, no doubt, at the state capital. We shall 
have radio from trains and airships, from 
schools and churches, and even from the 
North Pole. 

Then, indeed, shall all America vibrate in 
common sympathy and understanding! 
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‘It isn’t here. Perhaps this 


‘“T)yIERMONT COLLEGE is going to lose 

P its most brilliant girl!” 

“Julia Archer will be a tradition!” 

“No wonder everybody called her Julia 
Wide-Awake! She never seemed to study at 
all these whole four years, and she’s graduat- 
ing with marks above average.” 

“Professors simply couldn’t catch her nap- 
ping! Do you remember that oral test in 
Roman history when she hadn’t opened the 
book the whole term and Dr. Greer asked 
her: ‘What was the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants of the Po basin during the 
reign of Tiberius?’ She instantly said, ‘Agri- 
culture,’ and when he kept at her to name 
crops she said, ‘Grain’ and then ‘Olives’ with- 
out hesitating.” 

“And do you remember the day she headed 
off Dr. Jenkins from calling on her in English 
by volunteering an answer to a general ques- 
tion about Tennyson’s dramas, which she’d 
never read? He asked why they were better 
read than performed, and she instantly said, 
‘Because they have so little action!’ What 
wonderful ‘intelligent questions’ Julia used 
to ask, and those poor professors never sus- 
pected her!” 

“And what a wonderful position she’s going 
to! Research work for a new encyclopedia!” 

Julia Archer at her desk in the office of 
Mr. Hartley, the editor of the encyclopzdia, 
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smiled dreamily as she seemed to hear again 
those voices of a month beforé’on the flower- 
ing June campus. Especially clear were the 
tinkling accents of little Amy Wood, her most 
devoted admirer among the large number 
whom Julia’s fine looks, warm manners and 
ready tongue had won her at Piermont Col- 
lege. A passing frown of perplexity clouded 
the bright, intelligent face, which just missed 
perfect charm by missing perfect openness, as 
Julia wondered why she had not heard from 
Amy since commencement. The little sopho- 
more, who quoted Julia constantly and imi- 
tated her as faithfully as a sweet, perhaps 
rather dull, girl could imitate a dashing, spar- 
kling one, had promised more than once to 
write just as soon as she reached her summer 
home in the mountains. Yet four weeks had 
gone without a letter. 

But Julia had little time to dream or to 
wonder, for the manruscript of the first sec- 
tion of the encyclopedia was almost ready 
to be revised, and she was completing her 
last contribution to it, a piece of French 
biographical translation, which Miss Rawles, 
the typewriter, was expecting to copy before 
luncheon. Julia of course did not typewrite 
her own manuscript. Research workers were 
destined for higher things. 

It seemed to her as she worked that she had 
made the best possible preparation for her 
career. Literary work was her chief interest, 
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yet she was so full of vitality that everything 
interested her. Her broad course of study 
in languages, history, science and literature 
seemed an excellent foundation for a compiler 
of brief articles for a new popular encyclo- 
pedia. Julia thoroughly enjoyed searching for 
her material through piles of reference books 
and combining her choice of facts into strik- 
ing paragraphs. Her keenness and good mem- 
ory for general information, which had made 
her so able to foil inquisitive professors, 
seemed also to be winning her favor with Mr. 
Hartley, an experienced elderly man, who 
highly appreciated well-educated, well-bred 
assistants. Julia wondered how he endured 
with such apparent equanimity Miss Rawles’s 
bright blue silk business dress and her exten- 
sive slang. 

Mr. Hartley, returning from an early lunch- 
eon, entered the office just as Julia put the 
final period on her translation. “I’ve finished 
my assignment, Mr. Hartley,” she announced 
enthusiastically. “Shall I give it to Miss 
Rawles now ?” 

“Yes, she’s nearly finished what she’s do- 
ing; she’s a confirmed speeder,” replied Mr. 
Hartley pleasantly. “No difficulties yet, I sup- 
pose, Miss Archer ?” 

“No,” replied Julia, smiling. She never had 
difficulties. 

“Then the first section of the work is com- 
pleted! Very well, go and have luncheon.” 

Julia put on her hat dnd carried her pile 
of manuscript into the stenographic depart- 
ment. Miss Rawles, a sharp-eyed girl a little 
younger than Julia, glanced up as Julia ap- 
proached her desk. “Hello, girlie!” she said. 
“You’re just the person I want to see. Listen! 
Did you leave out something here ?” 

She pointed to the sheet of paper set in the 
carriage of her typewriter, and Julia, conceal- 
ing her annoyance at the unduly familiar 
form of address, read the following sentence: 
“Out of the prodigious cataclysm ensuing—a 
catastrophe in which empires were torn asun-- 
der and thrones overturned—a new star of 
hope of the first magnitude appeared on the 
horizon to rule the shattered destinies of 
mankind.” 

“What seems to be wrong, please?” in- 
quired Julia, coldly civil. 

“T didn’t know just what it was all about,” 
admitted Miss Rawles. “Sometimes the re- 
search workers leave out something by mis- 
take, and I just speak to them if I notice it.” 

“Tt is a connecting paragraph in that his- 
torical article you are typewriting of course,” 
said Julia with restrained superiority. “Per- 
haps Mr. Hartley will understand it.” 

“All right,” said Miss Rawles, quite unper- 
turbed. 

Loudly and cheerfully she resumed the de- 
scription of the star of hope while Julia went 
to enjoy her dainty luncheon, which was 
marred only by a moment or two of recurring 
worry over Amy Wood’s failure to write. 
What in the world could ail her? 

Julia returned to her desk in her customary 
good spirits. A new assignment relating to 
an article on the American shoe trade was 
lying there. “Write census figures only, for 
the following decades,” said a note in Mr. 
Hartley’s hand. Julia was rather astonished. 
Copying statistics was usually the task of 
some humbler member of the staff. However, 
she promptly started work as directed, careful 
not to disturb her chief, who at his desk op- 
posite seemed deeply engrossed in a pile of 
typewritten manuscripts. The statistics were 
distressingly dry, and Julia was relieved when 
he addressed her: 

“Miss Archer, did you ever hear of General 
San Martin?” 

“T think not,” replied Julia, smiling. 

“But you seem to have heard of Bolivar?” 

“Oh, are you reading my geographical arti- 
cle on Venezuela? Yes, I certainly have heard 
of Bolivar.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Hartley with his first 
hint of irony, “that accounts for this item in 
your article: ‘Only one military commander, 
Bolivar the Liberator, was able to scale the 
almost impassable summits of the Andes with 
an army—a feat that was accomplished in 
1819.’” 

“T think the date is correct,” said Julia. 

“Tt is. So is the fact that Bolivar passed the 
Andes with an army. Did you look either of 
those facts up?” 

“Why, no. I knew them.” 

“And you knew Bolivar was the only gen- 
eral who ever performed that exploit ?” 

“Why ph 

“You certainly did not know that, Miss 
Archer, for it is not so.” Mr. Hartley regarded 
the girl calmly. “In 1817 General San Martin, 
the national hero of Argentina, led an army 
across the Andes into Chile with strategy so 
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extraordinary that I believe it is still stud- 
ied in military schools. I am not blaming 
you, however, for never having heard of him; 
his personality was not spectacular. I could 
criticize you, however, for making an offhand 
statement without even trying to verify it. 
Had you done so you would at once have 
found references to the Argentine general, for 
he and Bolivar were closely connected.” 

“I’m sorry I made a slight mistake.” Julia’s 
tone was wounded and even a little defiant. 

Mr. Hartley looked at her hard, though not 
unkindly. “Some of your statement is cor- 
rect,” he said at last. “In college you would 
be graded C on it, possibly B.” 

Julia flushed with anger. 

Mr. Hartley again referred to the manu- 
script and, turning to the French biographical 
sketch that she had translated that morning, 
inquired: “You found no difficulties in this 
translation ?” 

“No; French is an easy language.” 

“Indeed I feel quite at home with it my- 
self; my father was vice consul in a French 
city during my boyhood,” said Mr. Hartley 
pleasantly. “Listen, please, Miss Archer, to 
this sentence that catches my eye: “The vessel, 
commanded by the merchant captain Vidal, 
was proceeding upstream after having taken 
on a cargo from Saindoux.’ Now this idio- 
matic expression -that you have translated 
‘upstream,’ do you recall it?” 

Julia gave it correctly with a little air of 
triumph. 

“You didn’t look that up?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Hartley, I knew it!” 

“Yes, that time you were right. How about 
this expression ‘merchant captain’ ?” 

“ ‘Capitaine au long cours’?” Julia quoted 
vivaciously. “Why, literally that would be 
‘long-voyage captain, so I decided ‘mer- 
chant captain’ was as good English as any I 
could think of.” 

“Tt will pass. That time you guessed pretty 
close to the mark. Now, Miss Archer, I see 
that this vessel was proceeding up the Loire 
River. There’s a large map of France in that 
atlas yonder. Will you please turn to it and 
find Saindoux.” 

Several minutes passed during which Jul- 
ia‘s pencil traced the length of the Loire nerv- 
ously and in vain. “It isn’t here. Perhaps this 
map’s not detailed enough,” she suggested 
finally, and her face was red with annoyance. 

“Try looking up the word in the diction- 
ary,” directed Mr. Hartley, whose expression 
showed that he was by no means enjoying his 
assistant’s distress. 

Julia did so, gave one glance at the English 
equivalent, closed the book and sat down. 

“Saindoux is the French word for lard, isn’t 
it? I think the vessel had taken on a cargo 
of lard,” said Mr. Hartley with astonishing 
mildness. “Why did you suppose it was the 
name of a place?” 

“Tt looks something like a French proper 
name. I thought it was just misprinted with- 
out a capital,” replied Julia. 

“Why didn’t you find out? Is that the way 
you studied? I guess it’s the way you didn’t 
study,” said Mr. Hartley shrewdly. “I’m 
afraid you have that American ideal which is 
decidedly not one of our best—the ideal of 
‘getting by.’” 

Julia felt remarkably foolish. She was just 
persuading herself that anyway she had made 
no more errors when Mr. Hartley burst forth 
again, this time vigorously: “What in the 
name of sense is all this about ensuing cata- 
clysms and hope of the first magnitude? A 
connecting paragraph, eh? Were you ever 
ordered to leave out facts from connecting 
paragraphs? These are just showy, meaning- 
less phrases! People aren’t going to pay ten 
dollars to read about shattered destinies. Miss 
Archer, you'll have to give up this work.” 

Julia looked so utterly bewildered that Mr. 
Hartley was sorry for her, though he con- 
tinued to shake his head firmly. “I am very 
sorry, Miss Archer,” he said, “the more so be- 
cause you seemed full of promise. But I’ve 
suspected for some time that you were not 
dependable. See here, I’m going to tell you 
why. You refuse to think honestly. You won’t 
make a return for what is expected of you. 
You want to write an encyclopedia, but you 
won’t look up a word in a dictionary. Is 
that fair? You need to wake up and stop 
bluffing! Mentally honest people don’t want 
merely to ‘get by’; they want to enter in 
triumph. Well, you may stay until the end 
of next week and copy figures; that will give 
you time to look for another position.” 

What a week had dawned for Julia. Though 
no one mentioned her failure or her coming 
departure to her, she felt as if she, the pride 
of Piermont College, had been publicly hu- 
miliated. Her first reaction was wounded 
vanity ; her second was angry disbelief in Mr. 
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Hartley’s criticism. Acting under them, she 
determined to go where she would be better 
appreciated. Literary work was not the only 
career in which she could shine! “I'll write to 
the dean,” she decided. “She knows what a 
leader I was at college and that I’m good’ 
socially and at games. I shall ask her for 
a letter of recommendation to Community 
House, where lots of Piermont girls have 
worked. I could do club work very well.” 

Julia dispatched to Miss Trumbull, the 
dean of Piermont, a most polite and skillfully 
worded note and after sending it somewhat 
recovered her spirits; she copied the detest- 
able census figures with less rancor and hinted 
to her associates that she had more desirable 
work than their own in view. Her renewed 
cheerfulness reached its climax one morning 
when she found on her desk the long-looked- 
for letter in Amy Wood’s handwriting. Pick- 
ing it up eagerly, she was astonished to see 
the familiar postmark. How strange that 
Amy should be at Piermont! Julia tore the 
letter open, read it, reread it and then as nine 
o’clock struck just managed to drag out those 
ever-accusing census reports and pretend to 
be working on them. But one paragraph of 
the letter danced between her eyes and the 
figures: 


I didn’t write before, Julia, because I was 
ashamed to. Will you ever respect me again? I 
tried to get by without studying last term the 
way you always did so brilliantly. I guess only 
clever people can do it. I flunked chemistry and 
Spanish, and I’m taking them over in summer 
school here. Will you go on liking me a little if I 
pass this time? 


Poor Julia! Her eyes were open now. She 
had terribly misled a weaker girl whom she 
really cared for and who loved her so blindly 
that she still trusted her. The bitterness of 
self-reproach was almost unendurable. Her 
one hope was that the dean’s reply would 
bring her another chance to save her own 
reputation. The letter came on Saturday aft- 
ernoon when Mr. Hartley had taken a half 
holiday. The only sound that broke the still- 
ness as she feverishly opened the envelope 
was the click of Miss Rawles’s typewriter. 
Julia read: 


My dear Miss Archer. I always take the great- 
est interest in the careers chosen by Piermont 
girls, but I cannot conscientiously grant your re- 
quest to recommend you for club work at Com- 
munity House. Frankly, you are not yet fit for 
the leadership of young folks because you make 
your way by devices rather than by honest work. 
The faculty here, although obliged to pass you 


because of your marks, were never satisfied with - 


your influence. Please believe that I tell you the 
truth, because I am sure that, if you determine 
to overcome your undisciplined mental habits, 
you can become a distinguished woman. 
Faithfully yours, Harriet Trumbull. 


“Girlie, what’s the matter?” 

The sobs that Julia had thought so care- 
fully suppressed broke forth in a wild rush. 

“There, there!” Miss Rawles said sooth- 
ingly. “Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

“Qh,” sobbed Julia in an agony of remorse 
and disappointment, “you wouldn’t under- 
stand!” 

“Give me credit for something,” said Miss 
Rawles crisply, and with the economic sense 
born of five years of business out of twenty 
years of life added shrewdly, “You haven’t 
found another job!” 

“No, and I don’t know what I’m going to 
do! But that’s got the worst!” 

“Then let’s hear the worst right off.” 

The next minute Julia was confiding to a 
girt whom she had always rather despised 
the story of her catastrophe—her inaccurate 
work, her injury to a friend, the dean’s rebuff 
and her own bitter discovery that in no 
relationship, business or social, was she thor- 
oughly acceptable. Miss Rawles heard her out 
with a womanly sympathy that was both 
consoling and bracing. 

“Now, listen to me,” she said as Julia ended. 
“The world’s not coming to an end because 
you’ve lost your first job, but you must make 
up your mind to think straight hereafter. Now 
I’ve a plan. You’re fixed well enough to get 
through the summer? Well, then, the 1st of 
September we’re going to hire a lot of new 
typewriters to rush the copy. I know because 
I’m going to boss them.” 

Julia looked profoundl¥ respectful. 

“T’m clear-headed and know how to work; 
that’s why Mr. Hartley chose me for the 
place,” explained Miss Rawles naively. “Here’s 
the plan. You start right in going to the busi- 
ness school where I went—it’s awfully strict! 
—and learn typewriting. You’re so quick, 
Miss Archer, you can learn it soon, and it’ll 
head you right—no bluffs go on a typewriter! 
Then September 1st you come here and pass 
the typewriting test, and I’ll get you a posi- 
tion. Mr. Hartley won’t want you? He will 


too if you can really satisfy the requirements. 
He'll respect you if you start doing your best 
and keep it up. Everybody will!” 

“Then I could still help, a tiny bit, on the 
encyclopedia,” said Julia. “I just hate to be 
pushed out of here as a failure.” 

“That’s the girl! Go straight, and with 
your fine ability you'll rise high yet.” 
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“How kind you are, and how, how much 
you know!” said Julia. “Well, ‘we fall to 
rise’ !” . 

“Poetry?” inquired Miss Rawles. “I love 
it! Say some more!” 

“ ‘We fall to rise,’” said Julia, smiling like 
an April sun through her last teardrops, 
“ ‘are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake!’ ” 


SAMS WILD-HORSE RIDE 
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E were trapping wild horses in Ari- 

zona; unbroken mustangs were worth 

then from twenty-five to thirty dollars 
a head. But more than all the mustangs 
that we could sell we wanted Iron Grey, 
the wild stallion. If you could have seen him 
running with his mane and tail flying in 
the wind, you would know why. And this 
time we knew we had him. 

It was at the end of the third dry year, 
and Coyote Springs was the only place 
where wild horses could water for a hundred 
miles round. When we had barricaded the 
cafion above the pool and had built the 
strongest kind of gate where the walls 
pinched close together just below it we con- 
cluded that we had a trap that would hold 
anything. 

When we were finishing the gate a lone 
prospector came along. He had seen Apache 
signal smokes. “I’m traveling nights myself,” 
he said, “because I’m carrying round a 
couple of Apache bullets already.” 

I had had an Apache bullet cut out of my 
leg and was a bit shy of Indians, but of 
course Dugan, my partner, who was con- 
sidered as the meanest man in Arizona to 
travel with, began to boast about not being 
afraid of Apaches. Sam, who was Dugan’s 
nephew, didn’t have much to say; and that 
was just like him. 

A couple of days later we sighted Iron 
Grey’s band of mares skirting the edge of 
Big Snake Basin; they were too thirsty to 
wait until night and were heading straight 
for the springs. We buried Sam, all but his 
nose and his eyes in the sand near the gate. 
Then Dugan and I climbed up high and hid 
among the rocks. 

Iron Grey’s band came warily up the 
cafion and still more warily passed the gate. 
After snorting and fussing round for a while, 
‘the horse cut a great flourish and charged 
straight on to the pool. The moment Iron 
Grey dipped his nose to the water Sam 
sprang up and closed the gate. 

Dugan and I, never dreaming that we were 
running into a trap watched by Indians, 
headed straight for the gate where Sam 
stood eying the milling horses. Then the 
Apaches, who must have been watching for 
us to break cover, turned loose. Bullets 
whacked into the gate, and the old Apache 


They were off like a shot 


Gy Herbert Coolidge 


yell rose from all directions. We grabbed 
our rifles and made a dive for the nearest 
nest of rocks. 

For a full hour we lay there, expecting 
every minute they would rush us. But only 
the excited snorting and milling of the wild 
horses broke the silence of the desert cafion. 
Finally Dugan saw a bush move down the 
wash and fired. There was no answering 
shot. For another half hour we lay waiting, 
Finally we ventured to creep up to some 
big cracked ledges, and then to our surprise 
we saw the Indians, perhaps twenty in all, 
filing off across the Big Snake Basin. They 
were driving all our saddle animals before 
them ! 

“Those Apaches know me!” boasted Dugan. 
“Says they to themselves, ‘What’s the use 
of crowding in on that wild-horse trapper 
and getting killed when we can head on 
across Big Snake Basin and massacre a lot 
of women and children and farmers and 
not get hurt?’ ” 

“Oh!” said Sam, catching his breath. 

“Oh, what?” demanded Dugan contemp- 
tuously. 

“We've got to get word to those settlers— 
somehow,” replied Sam slowly. 

“Who’s got to?” asked Dugan. “What’s 
soldiers paid for? Those Injuns have got 
every hoof of our stock, haven’t they? How 
we going to make a ride with nothing left 
but a band of wild horses and our saddles?” 

Dugan always began to shoot poisoned 
questions into you when he felt mean and 
wanted to fight. Sam didn’t say a word, but 
he surely did give Dugan a long level look. 
Dugan had only one virtue that I know of; 
he could take the buck out of any broncho. 
Sam was good at running a mount down a 
rough mountain or heading a band of wild 
horses, but he never did clamor for a chance 
to be the first to ride a broncho. 

Dugan sneered. “If you want to make the 
ride on a wild horse, why, hop to it! Help 
yourself! Ride Iron Grey if you want to!” 

Sam, still giving his tough uncle the long 
level look, asked quietly, “Will: you help me 
get a saddle on him?” 

Dugan must have thought that the boy 
was bluffing. “Sure, I'll help you,” he said, 
and he laughed like a ripsaw chewing 
through a knot. 

We went down into the cafion, and Iron 
Grey charged straight at the gate when he 
saw us coming. Now for the first time I got 
a good close look at him and saw to my 
vexation that he had a head like a hammer 
and an eye like a shark. And every colt in 
sight had a head and an eye like him. 

Iron Grey leaped to clear the gate; then 
over back he came on the sand. Sam and 
Dugan snapped their reatas on his legs as he 
lay there, sprawling. We put a blindfold and 
a hackamore on him and, letting him get 
up, saddled him. 

Among the wild horses were a couple of 
thin, scrubby mustangs with saddle marks 
on them. Dugan lassoed and saddled the 
better one; and then, mounting it and look- 
ing Sam over with a broad contemptuous 
grin, he said, “All right, kid; I’ll keep Iron 
Grey herded off the rocks. So climb on him!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Sam climbed 
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up on Iron Grey and leaned forward to pull 
up the blind. You never heard such a mad 
yell from a man as Dugan uttered. “You pull 
that blind, and I’ll shoot you!” he cried. 

Dugan didn’t care a snap about the 
Apaches’ massacring women and children, 
but he wasn’t going to lose the honor of 
being the first man to ride the famous wild 
stallion. Sam gave his uncle the long level 
look again and said curtly, “If you want to 
take the buck out of this horse, why, come 
on and climb up on him!” 

Dugan climbed up on Iron Grey and pulled 
the blind. He lasted just one buck jump and 
a half. And, mind you, that man was a 
wild-horse rider! 

Before Dugan had hit the ground the 
stallion headed for him with his ears laid 
back, his white teeth bared and his shark 
eyes blazing. But Sam was on hand with the 
herding horse, and there was a bunch of big 
cracked rocks for Dugan to play hide and 
seek among, which was all that saved him. 
For once in his life Dugan didn’t have a 
word to say. 

Sam didn’t say a word either. He got his 
reata ready for a cast, lassoed Iron Grey 
by the forelegs and threw him. Thinking the 
boy was figuring on pulling off the saddle, 
I snapped my rope over the stallion’s hind 
legs. But Sam turned to me and said, “Char- 
ley, are you game to lose your share of this 
band of horses?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

And Sam answered: “Iron Grey is the only 
animal in the bunch that is fast enough and 
tough enough to make the ride in time to 
save those settlers. If he bucks, no one can 
ride him, and the only way to keep him 
from bucking is to get him started to run- 
ning and keep him going. The only way to 
do that is to let him up while the herd is 
piling out through the gate.” 

My eyes became mighty: round at first; 
then I found myself meeting that level look 
of Sam’s and believing that maybe the boy 





So he turned him loose 


could do it. I turned and bawled at Dugan, 
who was roosting up high on a rock: “My 
share of this herd goes out through the gate 
so we can give Iron Grey a running start. 
That way he won’t light into bucking.” 

I expected that Dugan would howl like a 
wolf, and that I should have to fight him, 
but all he said was: “Lasso that other saddle- 
marked horse, so we won’t be on foot.” 

The band of mustangs tore out of the 
corral like a whirlwind. While they were 
still piling out through the gate Dugan and 
I slackened the reatas that held the stallion. 
Then as Iron Grey struggled to his feet Sam 
settled into the saddle. 

They were off like a shot, that tall, deter- 
mined boy riding as light as a bird and Iron 
Grey with his white tail flowing straight out 
behind. When they swept round the first 
curve I turned and said, “Dugan, that boy 
might win!” 

Dugan shook his head. But after a while 
he said, “Oh, he’s got a chance, if he can lead 
the bunch out on the basin and lose them 
Ps the level.” Quickly then he added, “Look 

ere!” 

Racing up the side of the cafion straight 
for the high peak one mare and then another 
and another appeared; and then with his 
white mane flying back like a banner came 
Iron Grey. Sam, sitting as light as a bird in 
the saddle, was laying on with his quirt. 

“Dugan,” I said, “get your horse and let’s 
£0. That boy deserves a decent burial.” 

I learned later that at that moment Sam 
had much the same thought that I had. 
When he was riding down the cafion and 
saw the mares turning off up the slope he 
thought he saw his finish. Then he remem- 
bered that there was a fair-sized mesa up 
along the cafion rim, and he knew that with 
£00d luck he could circle his mount gradually 
away from the high peaks and leave the 
mares behind him. 

The foremost mare in the bunch was a 
hundred feet behind Sam before he topped 
the mesa, and Iron Grey was climbing the 
brush and rocks like a greyhound. Now, like 
any runaway horse, he was running blindly. 
. It was fairly good going on the top, and 

am, hauling on the hackamore rein with all 
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the weight and muscle he had, managed to 
head the stallion round toward Big Snake 
Basin. Now he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he was riding, and mighty fast too, 
in the direction of the settlers whom he was 
trying to save. 

So far so good—except for getting down 
over the crags to the level of the basin. There 
were only a few places there where you 
could descend even on a gentle, well-reined 
horse. It looked much as if Sam were riding 
for a fall. 

As Iron Grey tore on across the mesa Sam 
kept racking his brain, trying to remember 
just where the worst cliffs were along the 
rim out ahead. Finally he gave up trying, 
and for a moment despair seized him. Then 
of a sudden every vestige of fear and worry 
left him. He had been in tight places before 
and had got out safe. He would get out of 
this one—somehow. 

He didn’t want Iron Grey to hesitate for 
one second when he got to the edge of the 
rim; and he knew that no matter what was 
below a little speed more or less would 
neither make nor break him. So when he was 
pretty close he laid on the quirt. Then he 
plugged both spurs into his forward cinch 
and with his quirt hand “grabbed leather.” 
The next moment Iron Grey sped to the 
edge of the rim and with a snort and a great 
forward bound leaped over. 

There was a jump-off there, but it was 
only five feet high. Sam had jumped mounts 
off worse places than that when chasing 
bands of wild horses, and so he managed to 
sit tight when the stallion landed below on 
the slope. All the boy knew then was that he 
was busy riding a wild horse down over bad 
rocks and brush and that there was the rim 
of a cliff two hundred yards below him. He 
perceived that he was hemmed in on either 
side by deep impassable gullies. 

Then as suddenly as things happen when 
you’re running a horse downhill Sam’s stal- 
lion leaped over a ledge and landed with a 
great scattering of small rocks in a shale 
slide. The slide was about ten feet wide, 
and the stallion, sinking into it to his knees, 
settled back on his haunches to keep from 
falling over. 

A horse always seeks firm footing; a slide 
is something he despises. But Sam knew that 
a slide is a place where a horse can descend 
a hill with little chance of hurting himself 
or his rider. So when Iron Grey tried to 
flounder out Sam with a sudden deft pull on 
the hackamore rein jerked him round and 
headed him straight forward. The slide ended 
in a broad notch in the rim of the cliff, and 
the boy instantly chose it for better or worse 
as the place to go over. 

Bounding, snorting, floundering, scattering 
piles of shale in all directions, Iron Grey 
plunged downward. He fought desperately 
to turn off to either side, but Sam, jerking 
on the hackamore rein always at just the 
right moment, kept him going straight ahead. 

As they neared the notch in the rim of 
the cliff the broad slide, flowing downward 
out ahead, sent a great stream of fragments 
on over the edge. Whether it was a chasm 
or just a jump-off, whether there was sand 
or shale or a naked ledge to land on, Sam 
didn’t know. 

When he was almost on the brink, Iron 
Grey sank belly-deep into the sliding mass 
of rock fragments, and Sam could easily 
have stepped out of the saddle. But he 
stayed in—and gave the stallion the quirt. 
With a snort and a lunge Iron Grey gath- 
ered himself; then, finding firm footing there 
at the edge, he made a splendid flying leap. 
Down, down they went with Sam’s saddle 
strings and Iron Grey’s snowy mane float- 
ing straight upward. It was a sheer jump- 
off of fifteen feet, but they landed on shale. 
Tron Grey, with the wild goat’s faculty for 
landing from high places,—which is also 
the wild horse’s—managed somehow to keep 
himself from keeling over. Then, aroused 
by a sudden sharp cut of Sam’s quirt, the 
brute floundered down another hundred feet 
of shale and sped on down a long rocky 
slope to the edge of the desert. 

Dugan and I trailed the boy across the 
high mesa to the rim of Big Snake Basin. 
And there, looking off across the hazy reaches 
of the basin, we saw a long line of dust. 

Racing at the apex of it was the wild stal- 
lion; his tail and mane were floating back 
like two snowy clouds, and Sam was sitting 
as light as a feather in the saddle. 

Yes, Sam beat the Apaches to the settle- 
ment,—he passed round them in the night,— 
and the Indians got a warm reception. I gave 
my share of Iron Grey to Sam; and Dugan 
gave his share also. But Sam finally decided 
that the stallion was like a zebra, no good 
except in a cage. So he turned him loose. 
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A 10-Day Tube is FREE 


or Whiter Teeth 


Combat that dingy film 


There is a way to keep your teeth 


whiter, safer, cleaner. Millions now em- 


ploy it. 


It makes teeth more attractive. It 
brings them new protection. Now, and 
in the years to come, it means much to 
a boy. 


It fights the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it. 


Food stains, etc., discolor the film. 
Then it forms dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. That is why teeth grow 
cloudy. 


effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants were 
embodied in it for daily application. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ it, largely by dental advice. 


Creates alkalinity 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids which cause decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Modern authorities have found that all 
these results are essential. 





Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
hout harmful 
Its polishing agent is 

enamel. 


removes it wit 


far softer than 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


Note how teeth 
glisten now 
Look about you and 
note how many teeth 
now glisten. Millions 
are now using Pepso- 
dent. It brings them 


Never 








As a result, very few 


people have escaped tooth troubles. 


Two new agents 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to fight that film. One 





acts to curdle film, one to remove it, 
and without any harmful scouring. 
Able authorities proved those methods 


Papsadéal 


.US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research. Now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


benefits in many ways 
which no one should go without. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 





What you see and feel will quickly 
prove how much this method means. 
Cut out coupon now. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 901, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


PRETTY TEETH make a smiling woman. 


If I can’t make the Goal, I pick my Man 
And pass the Ball to Some One Else who 
Can. 


IF YOU WANT to give anyone a bit of ad- 
vice, manage first to make him want it. 


IT IS RATHER INTERESTING to com- 
pare the price per pound of automobiles with 
the price per pound of other light machinery. 
Some cars sell for as little as fifteen cents a 
pound. 


A TENNIS CLUB in New York is willing 
to show its faith in the popularity of tennis 
as a spectacle by building a tennis stand with 
permanent seats for thirteen thousand peo- 
ple. The venture does not seem so speculative 
when we are reminded that the gate receipts 
for three days at the Davis-cup matches last 
year were eighty thousand dollars. 


THE ENGLISH CLING to old ways. A bank 
in London that has just celebrated its two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary still main- 
tains the old practice of having one member 
of the firm sleep every night in a bedroom 
that overlooks the peaceful garden in the 
rear of the building. Every morning at nine 
o’clock he opens the front door with a huge 
key. 


THOSE WHO KNOW HOW a cream sepa- 
rator works will understand at once the 
design and method of the centrifugal oil sep- 
arator for purifying used lubricating oil. 
Everyone knows that after lubricating oil has 
been used a short time it becomes dirty, but 
few persons know that dirty oil can be puri- 
fied. The oil separator is a new implement for 
doing it. 


THE PARISH PRIEST of a small village 
near the Pacific Coast of Mexico has a flock 
of pure-bred chickens that literally fell out 
of the skies. The hens were on their way 
from San Francisco to Lima, Peru. Off the 
Mexican coast a waterspout swept so close to 
the vessel that was carrying them that it 
sucked the chickens aloft, crate and all, and 
carried them to shore. 


THE PRICE OF GOOD SHIPS has been 
for a year or more slightly more than $30 a 
dead-weight ton. Cargo ships of from five 
thousand to ten thousand dead-weight tons, 
not more than five years old, sold during the 
last half of 1921 at the rate of $31 a ton. In 
the spring of 1922 similar ships brought $33, 
and later in the year, $31. Recent contracts 
for new ships have been at the rate of $40 to 
$45 a ton. 


A TUNNEL through the Continental Divide 
west of Denver will clip one hundred and 
seventy-three miles from the distance by rail 
between Denver and Salt Lake City and sev- 
enty miles from the shortest present route be- 
tween the two oceans. The tunnel will be 
cut six miles and a half through solid granite 
and will cost a million dollars a mile, but 
according to reports it will make accessible 
new coal and oil fields, new deposits of phos- 
phate and new supplies of lumber of almost 
unbelievable value. 


THE COMPANION for December 28, 1922, 
contained a short account of Palm Cajion, 
the beautiful desert oasis of southern Cali- 
fornia, which the government purposes to 
convert into a national park. In the act of 
Congress that deals with the subject it is 
said that the land now owned by the remnant 
of the Indian tribe known as the Agua Ca- 
liente is to be paid for by private donations 
and that the park will be established “when 
such donations shall be made.” Meanwhile 
the Indians have camped on their property 
and have steadfastly refused to sell out. The 
Riverside, California, Chamber of Commerce 


is trying to obtain a settlement, but the In- 
dians seem to prefer their land to promises of 
money. 

od 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
HAGUE COURT 


F it were not for the heated difference of 

I opinion that arose among Americans when 
President Wilson brought home the League 

of Nations covenant from Paris, the United 
States would long ago have become a party 
to the agreement that established a Court of 
International Justice at The Hague. Ameri- 
cans have always been convinced of the pos- 
sibility and the wisdom of settling judicially 
most, if not all, matters of international dis- 
pute. Americans were among the first and 
most earnest supporters of the old court at 
The Hague. It seems strange to think of this 
country as deliberately hanging back from 
a sincere effort on the part of the civilized 
world to substitute law for force in the dif- 
ferences that may arise between nations. 

But the new court at The Hague was set 
up by the Council of the League of Nations, 
and the present administration and the major- 
ity in Congress were elected after a hot 
campaign in which the League of Nations 
was a defeated issue. As that campaign 
recedes into the historical background the 
bitter feeling that it aroused is somewhat 
assuaged, but few of those who then be- 
lieved that we had better keep out of the 
League of Nations have given any public 
evidence that they have changed their minds. 
If we can take our place in The Hague tribu- 
nal only by joining the League, we shall stay 
out for some time to come. 

But Secretary Hughes thinks we can get 
into the court without joining the League. 
He has advised President Harding that we 
should reserve four points, and that the other 
nations will be almost certain to permit us 
to do it. Those points are: that we are to be 
free from any legal ties either to the League 
of Nations or to the Treaty of Versailles; 
that we shall have equal rights with League 
members in electing judges; that we shall 
bear our own fair share of the expenses; and 
that the statute creating the court shall not 
be amended without our consent. 

Fortified with that opinion, the President 
has asked the Senate to authorize him to go 
ahead and commit the United States to sup- 
porting the court. It is possible, and perhaps 
probable, that the Senate will in the end con- 
sent. Almost all the Democrats will vote that 
way, and it is reasonable to believe that a good 
many Republicans will follow the lead of a 
Republican administration. But we may ex- 
pect a debate of considerable importance when 
the Senate reconvenes; for there are several 
Senators who are so firmly opposed to the 
League of Nations that they will continue to 
think it unwise to have any relations with it 
or with any of its creations, the arguments of 
the Secretary of State to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and among them are some of 
the most determined and experienced debaters 
in the upper chamber. Public opinion, though 
much divided, seems to us on the whole to 
support the President and Secretary Hughes. 

One American, Mr. John Bassett Moore, 
is already a member of The Hague tribunal, 
but he sits not as the representative of his 
own country but as the nominee of the king- 
dom of Belgium. . 


A DIPLOMATIC ACHIEVEMENT 


UR eyes are turned so continually on 

Europe, where so much that is sensa- 

tional and alarming is going on, that 
we have not heard much or thought much 
about an interesting and important diplo- 
matic event that occurred recently in Wash- 
ington. That is the meeting of the Central 
American conference, which did not adjourn 
until it had drawn up and executed a number 
of protocols and conventions and one general 
treaty of peace and amity among the five 
republics that lie between Mexico and Pan- 
ama. Those hot-blooded little countries have 
been for a century in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. When they were not fighting 
one another they were racked with civil war. 
They have been forcing beds of political 
revolutions. Adventurer after adventurer has 
risen to power and fallen again. Revolutions 
have been so frequent and so frivolous as to 
be funny—a fact that Richard Harding 
Davis, O. Henry and other lively storys 
writers perceived and used. 

But the recent conference at Washington 
was without levity or quarrelsomeness. It went 
quietly about its work, made up its mind 
to postpone any further attempt to force 
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an out-and-out confederation on reluctant 
independent states and set up in place of 
it a system of agreements that promises 
to establish real peace in Central America. 
The treaty binds each country to refuse to 
recognize any government that gets control 
of a neighboring state in any other way than 
by orderly election; it binds each country 
to refrain from interfering in the internal 
political affairs of the others and to prevent 
revolutionary movements directed against 
any other existing Central American govern- 
ment from organizing within its borders. If 
the treaty is faithfully observed, the oppor- 
tunity for intrigue that has made the business 
of the revolutionary so easy will end. 

The conference also signed conventions 
that establish a judicial tribunal to settle 
matters of dispute between any two of the 
five republics, to reduce the standing army of 
Guatemala to five thousand two hundred and 
of the other states to a maximum of from 
two thousand to four thousand, to establish 
free trade among four of the countries (Costa 
Rica alone dissented) and to harmonize laws 
that are now inconveniently diverse. Guate- 
mala and Honduras referred the dispute over 
their boundary to President Harding. 

Although our own representatives kept 
carefully in the background, Secretary 
Hughes was in close contact with the con- 
ference throughout, and there is no question 
that he deserves some of the credit for the 
successful issue of its deliberations. Similar 
compacts between Latin-American states have 
miscarried so often that we shall feel easier 
when the new one has met the test of time. 
But the diplomats who met at Washington 
have done their work well; they have given 
their nations a sounder and more hopeful 
relation to one another than they have ever 
had in the past. e 


SMALL DISCOURTESIES 


MONG the numerous definitions of a 
gentleman that have been attempted 
that which describes him as one who is 

never in a hurry has a good deal of sugges- 
tiveness, even though it is less comprehensive 
and less accurate than some others. Of course 
it would be absurd to take any such generali- 
zation literally; it is never safe to take any 
generalization literally. A gentleman will not 
cease to be one because he has to run for a 
train, and he cannot always adjust the cir- 
cumstances of his life so as to escape that 
uncomfortable necessity. On the other hand 
it is true that people who are in a hurry are 
more than normally occupied or preoccupied 
with their own affairs and less ready or likely 
to be considerate of other people than those 
who are not under similar pressure. 

Persons who are impatient and excited are 
often discourteous in small ways and perhaps 
come too late to a mortified realization of 
their discourtesy. Brusque speech, sharp con- 
tradiction, abrupt manners, are likely to 
follow upon hurried and disturbed mental 
processes, whereas in a calmer mood the 
same person would have been considerate in 
his speech and polite in his bearing. Keeping 
in mind the importance of courtesy to others 
may help us to gain in self-control. 

A desire to save time for yourself is most 
frequently responsible for small discourtesies 
to others. It impels people to use the tele- 
phone when they might with greater courtesy 
write a note. It causes them to write a note 
when they might more fittingly write a letter. 
And under its misguiding force they will ad- 
dress their notes to Wm., Jno., Thos. and 
Jas., instead of to William, John, Thomas 
and James. 

° 9 


A PEASANT NOBILITY 


OBILITY, in the monarchical countries 
of Europe, has always been founded 
on the possession of land, and in 

general titled persons have enjoyed more or 
less distinction according to the length of 
time during which they have owned land. It 
grows harder for noble families to hold the 
soil, for taxation is fast driving the great 
estates into the market and out of the hands 
of their titled owners. But this moment of 
menacing decay for the old nobility is the 
moment that the French Republic has chosen 
for establishing what we may almost call a 
peasant nobility. The government is bestow- 
ing the cross of the Mérite Agricole—or order 
of Agricultural Merit—on the head of every 
family that can prove that it has occupied 
and cultivated the same piece of land for 
more than a century. 

The number of claimants for the decora- 
tion is astonishing. There are apparently 
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thousands of families that have tilled the 
same ground since the days of the Revoluy- 
tion, hundreds whose records go back to the 
seventeenth, the sixteenth or even the fifteenth 
century, and one at least that was settled 
where it still abides before Urban preached 
the First Crusade in the churches of France. 
That family is named Poublan, and it lives 
not far from Pau among the foothills of the 
Pyrenees, The father of the present family 
can show papers indicating that his fore- 
fathers held the farm of Lucgarrier in 1023 
and went to law at that time about the 
boundaries of the property. In recognition of 
that fact the old man has received the right 
to sign his name Poublan de Lucgarrier, 
quite in the aristocratic fashion. According 
to the language of heraldry, he is the “pre- 
mier” peasant of France. 

France is traditionally the land of the 
small farmer; probably there are more fami- 
lies of patient though inconspicuous merit still 
living on the ancestral soil in France than 
there are anywhere else in Europe. Still, the 
peasant or small farmer is not an adventurous 
or restless person, and if the truth were known 
we should no doubt be astonished at the num. 
ber of families all over Europe that still culti- 
vate the fields their ancestors cultivated a 
dozen generations ago. In England there are 
many instances of tenant families that have 
lived for hundreds of years on the same great 
landed estate. Sir Charles Duff, on his great 
estate of Vaynol Park in North Wales, has 
sixty-eight tenant families that have occupied 
the same farms for two hundred and fifty 
years and several that have been in uninter- 
rupted possession of their farms for full five 
hundred years. The estate itself has been in 
the hands of Sir Charles’s family for eight 
hundred years. The Earl of Derby has on his 
Knowsley Park estate families that have 
farmed the same holdings for five hundred 
years. And there are others—not a few of 
them. 

In the United States there is no such op- 
portunity for long-established families. The 
country is still young, and the restlessness of 
the people, bred by the presence of a great 
unoccupied continent at the back doors of 
their earliest homes, has made long residence 
in the same spot rare. And yet we hear 
occasionally of farms in New England or 
Pennsylvania or Virginia that have been two 
hundred years in the same family. Our readers 
must know of some such instances. We shall 
be glad if they will let us know about them, 
so that we can find out what American fam- 
ily—so far as the The Companion readers are 
informed—has been longest in undisturbed 
possession of -its present home. 


ee? 


RURAL CREDITS 


LTHOUGH Congress put off any effec- 
tive action on the matter until the very 
end of the session, there was never 

much doubt that it would pass some sort of 
legislation to make it easier for the farmers 
to get the kind of credit that they want. The 
President had asked for such a bill, the agri- 
cultural group in Congress demanded it, and 
no one seriously opposed it. Half a dozen 
measures were introduced early in the session, 
and the Senate was so ready to show itself 
favorable to an extended system of rural 
credits that it passed two of the bills in spite 
of the fact that they were contradictory in 
principle, though not in purpose. 

One—the Capper bill—drawn after con- 
sultation with the officials of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, proposed to establish 
private corporations for lending money on 
live stock or agricultural products and to 
authorize the Federal Reserve banks to dis- 
count the paper of such associations. It care- 
fully avoided putting the government into the 
banking or the money-lending business and 
hoped to meet the farmer’s needs by increas- 
ing his points of contact with the great 
reservoir of private credit and by creating 
organizations that would lend him money on 
such terms as are appropriate to the con- 
ditions of his business. The farmer has always 
believed that modern banking is tied to the 
methods that have grown up through long 
dealing with merchants and manufacturers. 
The Capper bill undertook to encourage the 
lending of money for the long periods that 
the farmer needs instead of the thirty or 
sixty or ninety days for which ordinary com- 
mercial notes are drawn. 

The Lenroot bill proceeded on the assump- 
tion that private credit has broken down as 2 


‘resource for the farmer, and that it can no 


longer be depended upon to accommodate 
him. It created twelve credit banks to be 
managed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
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supplied each of them with $5,000,000 capital 
subscribed by the government, and permitted 
them to issue tax-exempt bonds up to the 
value of $600,000,000, the proceeds of which 
could be lent to the farmers. 

The House, having the two bills before it, 
chose the Lenroot bill as the basis of a com- 
promise measure and added to it some of the 
provisions of the Capper bill. In that form 
the act passed, and so established the princi- 
ple of government banking for the benefit of 
an essential industry. If it proves successful 
and profitable, we may expect to see a move- 
ment to extend it to the support of other 
industries. 

There is no question that the opinion 
of most authorities in finance is opposed 
to government banking, both because it in- 
volves the government in the uncertainties of 
commercial business and because there is a 
constant danger that political rather than 
sound business methods will prevail in the 
management of the funds. When Congress 
chose as it did it was influenced less by the 
convictions of the financiers than by the 
feeling in the agricultural states that pri- 
vate bankers were not willing to lend money 
to the farmers in sufficient amount on the 
terms that their business requires. Whatever 
can be urged against the Rural Credits Act, 
it is apparently certain to provide a credit 
fund large enough for the purposes of the 
farmers. 

But it must be recognized that the causes 
that have led to the temporary depression of 
agriculture in the United States cannot all be 
reached by any improvement in the system 
oi credit. The buying power of Europe is 
largely gone, and the European nations are 
straining every nerve to put themselves be- 
yond any dependence whatever on foreign 
sources of food supply. Our farm products 
were worth six billions in 1914 and fifteen 
billions five years later. They will hardly rise 
to that figure again for a long time to come. 
No enactment can restore the extraordinary 
conditions that arose from the tremendous 
war expenditures in Europe. And yet even 
with the lower prices of the present day our 
last crops were worth at least nine billion 
dollars, a considerable increase over their 
value before the war. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


FEW weeks ago a helicopter at the Day- 

ton flying field went up vertically into 
the air and remained there about three min- 
utes. So stated, the feat does not sound re- 
markable, but it may prove to mark an 
epoch in the history of aviation. The first 
successful flight of the Wright Brothers at 
Kitty Hawk lasted only one minute—yet 
see what has come of it! The problem of a 
successful helicopter—a machine that can rise 
straight yp, hover motionless in the air and 
descend vertically—has had the inventors 
stumped for a long time. Perhaps it is now 
about to be solved. The machine that per- 
formed so hopefully at Dayton was designed 
by Dr. de Bothezat, a Roumanian who is 
now employed by the United States govern- 
ment. ° 


HE recent senatorial election in Texas, 
4 which was a lively political engagement, 
1s not yet over, it appears. Mr. G. E. B. 
Peddy, who was beaten by Mr. Earle B. 
Mayfield, the regular Democratic candidate, is 
contesting Mr. Mayfield’s seat on the ground 
that his supporters violated the state corrupt 
practices law by spending more than $150,000 
on the primary election, and further on the 
ground that two hundred thousand fraudu- 
lent votes were cast for Mr. Mayfield in the 
general election. The petitioner does not hes- 
itate to bring the Ku Klux Klan into the 
case; he maintains that the Klan organiza- 
tion was responsible for most of the illegal 
practices that he alleges. If the charges are 
pressed, the “Mayfield case” may come to be 
as celebrated as the “Newberry case.” 


9 


iN STRIA is no longer in the most hopeless 
situation of all the European states. The 
people are making sincere efforts to restore 
an economic equilibrium and are beginning 
to see the fruits of their labor. A government 
loan, sanctioned by the League of Nations 
and financed by the Bank of England, has 
een issued. Austria and Jugo-Slavia have 
signed a protocol of friendship and are at 
work on a new treaty of commerce. The 
Crown has remained at stable exchange for 
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four or five months, the deficit in the budget 
has been largely reduced, foreign trade stead- 
ily improves. The existence of the present 
Austrian state must depend on good rela- 
tions with the Danubian states and Italy, but 
the Viennese know what the situation re- 
quires and are trying to accomplish it. 
Thanks to the support and encouragement of 
the League of Nations, Austria is, to say the 
least, convalescent. e 


BRITISH man of science, Dr. Alexander 

Scott, is reported to have isolated a new 
chemical element called hafnium from the 
black sand deposits of New Zealand, where 
it is usually found as an oxide. In that form 
it is a fine powder of the color of cinnamon. 
Hafnium is closely allied in its properties to 
titanium and zirconium, and it is suggested 
that it may prove useful in making incandes- 
cent mantles. Dr. Scott humorously suggests 
that on account of the close relation of the 
new element to titanium, it be called obero- 
nium. 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


NAME AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe 
t stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and workmanship at the 


e Mark in the world. 


lowest possible cost. 


W.L. DOUGLAS shoes are actually demanded year after 
year by more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been 
making surpassingly good shoes. The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. When you need shoes and are 
looking for the best shoes for your money examine W. L. 
Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes. They are exceptionally 
good value for the price. Wear them and save money. 


$565758.&°9 SHOES 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. If not con- 
venient to call at one of our 116 stores in the large cities, ask your 
tection against unreason- 
able profits is guaranteed by the name and price stam 


shoe dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Pro 


sole of ev 


stitutes. e prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY WRITE FOR CATALOG. 














pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in 
your town handles W. L. Douglas 
shoes, write today for exclusive ‘ 
rights to handle this quick-selling, W.L Dow 
quick le 157 Spark Street, 


Shoe Ca. 
 erocktna, Mass. 






















FOR MEN 
& WOMEN 


on the 


BOYS’ SHOES 











NEXT WEEK 


Mr. C. A. Stephens contributes an 
unusual story of a quaint old New 
England practice, entitled 
That Last Memorable 


Hauling 


Mr. Samuel Scoville, the naturalist, 
has a fascinating article on flowers 
and birds and springtime 
Secret Valley 


Mrs. Martha K. Davis has a 
charming story for girls 
Margaret Buys a Party 
Gown 
Mr. Franklin Wood paints the cover 
—one of the most striking of the 
series of Historic Milestones. It rep- 
resents Washington, Jefferson and 
Hamilton in animated discussion 
over the founding of the 


First United States Bank 




















ERIOUS trouble is still possible between 
Poland and Lithuania. The Lithuanians, 
with the consent of the allied nations, are in 
control of the port of Memel, but so far they 


have disregarded the expressed condition that | 
the Poles should be permitted to use the port | 


commercially. They have, in fact, expelled 
the representative of Poland, who was there 
with the approval of the Allies. Lithuania has 
never acquiesced gracefully in the arrange- 
ment by which Poland got a part of the 


province of Vilna. In a military way Lithu- | 


ania is no match for Poland and would 
hardly push its quarrel unless it had definite 
encouragement from Moscow. Whether it has 


received such encouragement is uncertain. | 


M. Tchitcherin, the soviet foreign minister, 
has been in private conference with the Lith- 
uanian government. What each said to the 
other we do not know; but future events 
may enlighten us. ° 


UTENKHAMUN is sealed up and his | 
tomb covered with sand, to be reopened | 


in the fall when the weather is more suitable 
for work. Meanwhile we hear of another re- 
markable archeological discovery, this time 
at Ur in Chaldea, near the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. Ur is the city from which Abraham 
went forth to found the people of Israel. It 
is one of the oldest cities of the world, far 
older than Babylon. The excavators have un- 
covered the brick walls of a venerable temple 
of the moon god, for which Ur was famous. 
It is believed that the walls were erected 
three thousand six hundred years before 


Christ. Interesting vases and jewelry were | 


found in the temple, but they were of much 
later date; some could be referred to the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who restored and beauti- 
fied the shrine of the moon god at Ur. 














NEW Styles 


NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw STYLE No. 3 WITH 
SoLID-SIDE DRAWER CASING 


THE NEW 
COMPANION 


is recommended and 

used in thousands of 

homes. It is made in 

one of the best equipped fac- 

tories in this country, produc- 

ing only the highest quality 

of family sewing machines. 

Only the best materials are 

used and expert workmanship 
employed. Each machine is 

fully warranted by the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion for 25 years. 


You May Try It Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you may 
try the machine in your home three months 
before deciding whether you will keep it or 
not. If not perfectly satisfactory in every par- 
ticular we will refund your money and take 
back machine at our expense. In justice to 
yourself, be sure to write for full particulars 
of this Free Trial Offer. 


Will Do All Your Family Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is equal 
to every requirement of home sewing. It is 
equipped with complete set of best attach- 
ments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on 
sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, 
braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to-Home System 
enable you to obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also have an arrange- 
ment whereby the payment may be spread 
over several months. This makes it possible 
for anyone to own one of these first-quality 
New Companions. Don’t be satisfied with an 
inferior machine, but get full particulars from 
us before making a selection. 


JUST SEND YOUR 


ADDRESS ON COUPON 3>}===—=—==> 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





You Will Be Surprised At the 
Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine that you 
will be proud to own and show to your friends. 
No other machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing. If you need a new sewing 
machine in the near future, therefore, do not 
fail to get our new low prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay upon 
receipt of machine. We pay all transportation 
charges to your nearest freight station. There 
will be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. Write 
for Free Delivery Offer today. 





Send No Money, but Mail 
Coupon Today 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen. | want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Deseri 
tive Booklet, also Free Trial Offer, and explain 
Attractive Terms upon which | can purchase. 


Name 
Address 
Bg TS a LAT Cease 















































CURIOUS 
LITTLE MISS 
CROSSPATCH 

JANE 


By Pringle Barret 


HENEVER little Miss Jane saw a box 

or a basket or a bag that was closed 

she wanted to open it to see what was 
in it; and when she was not allowed to do 
that she was sometimes cross, so that by and 
by everyone began to call her Curious Little 
Miss Crosspatch Jane. 

One day Jane’s mother told her that she 
must not eat any candy before dinner. She 
also told her that, if she did eat any candy 
before dinner, she could not go in the after- 
noon to play with Margaret, the little girl 
who lived next door, and Jane was very fond 
of playing paper dolls with Margaret. 

Now, Curious Little Miss Crosspatch Jane 
was really not a bad little girl, but she had a 
way of wanting to do the very things that 
she was told she must not do. No sooner did 
mother say to her, “You must not do so and 
so,” than Jane found out that so and so was 
the very thing she wanted to do. 

That was just what had happened today. 
Just as soon as Jane was told that she 
positively must not eat any candy before 
dinner she found out that she wanted to eat 
candy more than anything else in the world, 
and that she wanted to eat it right away. 

“Just one tiny piece!” she begged eagerly. 
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A misty scarf about her thrown, 
In flounced and ruffled gown, 

A wreath of blossoms on her head, 
Miss April comes to town. 


She skips across the meadows green, 
Then through the woods she prances; 
She races with the laughing brook 
And with the South Wind dances. 
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April By Carrie O'Neal 


Then hide and seek with sunbeams bright 
She plays through shining hours, 

And all at once her misty scarf 
Dissolves in sudden showers. 


She trims with yards of feathery lace 
Her parasol of blue, 

And then slides down a rainbow arch 
And laughs “Good-by” to you. 
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His squeaky little voice 
cried “Ha!” 


“Not until after dinner,” 
answered her mother. 

“Just one teeny weeny 
piece!” she teased again. 


“No,” said mother. And Jane knew that 
she meant no. 

Curious Little Miss Crosspatch Jane went 
away by herself to think how unhappy she 
was. And after a little while she noticed a 
square box on the table in the next room. “I 
wonder what is in that box,” she said to her- 
self. So she went into the next room. When 
she came close to the table she saw that 
something was printed on the box. 

“C-A-N-D-Y,” she spelled out loud. “Why, 
that spells candy. This must be a brand-new 
box of candy.” 

Then she heard a little voice inside her say, 
“You must not take the lid off the box.” 

Now of course that is just what she wanted 
to do. “It would not hurt just to peep in- 
side,” she thought. 

“You must not take the lid off,” said the 
little voice and plainly meant what it said. 
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“IT wonder how good 
it smells,’ thought 
Jane, and she quickly 
pulled away the hook 
that held the lid down. 

Up jumped a funny 
little man, and his 
squeaky little voice cried “Ha!” in a way 
that made Jane think he was laughing at her. 
Then on the front of his coat she saw a sign 
that read, “April Fool.” 

There was no candy inside the box. Jane 
was much disappointed, and she heard the 
little voice inside her say, “Now you must go 
and tell your mother what you have done.” 

“But I didn’t eat any candy,” said Jane. 

“But you would have eaten some if there 
had been any in the box,” said the little 
voice. 

Jane knew that that was true, but she did 
not want to tell her mother because she 
wanted to play with Margaret that after- 
noon. But the little voice would not be quiet, 
and finally Jane went to her mother and told 
her what she had done. 

“T am very sorry my little girl has so much 
curiosity that she lets it get the better of 
her,” said Jane’s mother. 

“Well, I didn’t eat any candy,” answered 
Jane. “May I go to Margaret’s?” 

“Tf there had been any candy in the box 
you would have eaten it,” replied Jane’s 
mother. “No, I think you had better stay at 
home this afternoon.” There was a twinkle 
in her eye when she said that, but Jane did 








RAY COON 


HEN Ray Coon hung his swing from 

the bough of a chestnut tree he had 

no idea that he was getting himself 
into trouble, but he was. One day when he 
was swinging for dear life and singing at the 
top of his lungs he looked down and saw a 
ring of little rabbits watching him. 








“O Ray Coon, save us!” 


“Hey, there, rabbits!” he called sociably. 
“Want to try my splendid swing ?” 

The rabbits shook their heads so hard that 
their ears flopped. “Oh, no,” they cried. “We 
should break our necks.” 

At that speech some squirrels in a near-by 
tree began to laugh noisily. The rabbits hung 
their heads. 

“Never mind,” said Ray Coon kindly. “It’s 
your nature to be timid, rabbits. But any- 
Way you can watch me. Just look!” 

After that the little rabbits came almost 
every day to look on and admire. In the 
crowd were Bunny Gray, Bunny Fleetfoot, 
Bunny Moptail and Bunny White; even little 
Bunny Wigglenose came with the rest. 

One bright Saturday afternoon Ray fairly 
outdid himself. He swung so high that now 
and then he disappeared entirely, and all the 
while he was shouting and singing loudly. 
The little rabbits were much impressed. 

All at once Reddy Fox came scuttling 
through the bushes. “Wolf coming! Wolf 
coming!” he cried. And away he went. 








One by one the rabbits were tossed up 


AND THE SWING By G. H. Smith 


The little rabbits were terribly frightened. 
As Ray had neither seen nor heard Reddy 
Fox, he was astonished when he looked down 
and saw his little friends rushing round and 
round in terror. 

He slowed the swing down and jumped 
out. “What is the matter, rabbits?” he said. 

“Wolf! Wolf!” they cried with one voice. 
“OQ Ray Coon, save us!” 

Now old Rex Wolf was the only wolf in 
that part of the country, and Ray knew 
that he would not dare to hurt the little 
rabbits. But he knew too that Rex liked to 
play a cruel joke and would scare them all 
he could. What was to be done? 

All at once Ray had an idea. “Listen to 
me,” he said sternly. “You must all get up 
into that tree.” 

The rabbits, who ‘had stopped running to 
listen, began to whimper. “How shall we 
ever get there?” they said. 

“T’ll show you,” was Ray’s answer. Lean- 
ing over, he grabbed Bunny Moptail and set 
him firmly in the swing. Now Ray Coon 
knew that his mother would not approve of 
what he was about to do, and he also knew 





** April fool, Ray! April fool, rabbits!” 


that it was not very safe, but he could not 
think of anything else to help the rabbits. 

“Now, Moptail,” said Ray Coon, “you 
are going to swing up into that tree. When 
the swing goes up high enough you must 
catch hold of a strong bough, pull yourself 
up on it and let the swing drop back.” 

Bunny Moptail’s eyes were as big as 
marbles as Ray started him off. The third 
hard push sent him well up among the 
branches. There his heart failed him, and 
he would have dropped back with the swing, 
but just then he saw something run across 
the end of the field, and with a sharp squeak 
he seized the nearest bough. 

The thing that he saw was only Dog Shag, 
who was looking for his cousin, Policeman 
Dog, but Moptail thought that it was Rex 
Wolf, and, frightened to pieces, called to the 
other rabbits to hurry for their lives. 

One by one the rabbits were tossed up 


into the branches. It was really a dangerous 
thing, for they might have fallen at any 
minute; but Ray was thinking only of their 
fear of the wolf. 

Little Wigglenose was the last to go up. 
His nose was wiggling harder than it had 
ever wiggled before, but he was brave. 

“Good for you, Wigglenose!” Ray Coon 
called as he gave the swing a last shove. The 
next instant he uttered a cry. Wigglenose 
had landed safe on a stout limb, but the 
swing had caught on another limb a little 
lower down, and there it hung. 

As Ray stood gazing upward without 
knowing what to do Reddy Fox went run- 
ning by again. 

“April fool, Ray!” he called as he ran. 
“April fool, rabbits!” 

Ray did not know what he meant, but up 
in the tree a wail arose. “He fooled us,” the 
rabbits cried in chorus. “He told us the 
wolf was coming, and now we are up here 
in this tree, and we can never get down!” 

Over and over they sang in a mournful 
chorus, “We can never get down!” 

When Ray Coon understood what had 
happened he was angry, but while he was 
trying to make up his mind what to do Dog 
Shag came trotting up. 

“Hello, Ray Coon,” said pleasant Dog 
Shag. “Where are all your playfellows ?” 

“O Dog Shag,” Ray answered, “they are 
every last one of them up in that chestnut 
tree, and I cannot get them down.” 

Dog Shag could hardly believe his ears. 
But he was not one to waste time in talking. 
“Farmer Bear will know what to do,” he 
said. And without another word he went 
loping across the field. 

In less time than it takes to tell he re- 
turned with Farmer Bear. They found Ray 
sitting sorrowfully on a big stone; from the 
tree came a sound of sighing and sobbing. 

Farmer Bear gazed into the branches. In 
spite of the thick leaves he could plainly 
see the company of little rabbits perched 
miserably upon the branches. 

“Well, upon my word!” he said. “Ray 
Coon, how did those rabbits get into that 
tree?” 

Ray’s head sank low on his breast. “I put 
them there, sir,” he said. “The question is: 
How am I to get them down?” 

Farmer Bear scratched his head thought- 
fully. “Well,” he said after a while, “it ap- 
pears to me that anyone who knows how to 
put rabbits into a tree ought to know how 
to get them down.” ; 

Then Ray Coon blurted out the whole sad 
tale. When Farmer Bear had heard it all he 
said, “Ray, there’s only one thing to be done, 
and you have got to do it. You must go up 
into the tree after those rabbits yourself.” 

“O sir!” cried Ray. “And climb down with 








Farmer Bear gazed into the branches 


them? I could not carry them down. I'd 
drop them, I fear, and break their necks.” 

“To be sure you would,” agreed Farmer 
Bear. “No, I mean you must lower them 
into my arms. I am big enough to catch 
them safely, I think.” 

So that is how the little rabbits were 
rescued. Ray, who was a born climber, went 
up into the tree and crawled out on the 
bough where they were sitting, which was 
not so very far from the ground, after all. 
Then, holding fast to the bough ‘with his 
hind legs, he lowered them, rabbit by rabbit, 
as far as his arms would reach and dropped 
them into the strong, waiting arms of Farmer 
Bear. 

The rabbits behaved beautifully. Their 
eyes were bulging with fright, but not one of 
them, not even Wigglenose, uttered a sound. 

When the last rabbit was safe Ray un- 
tangled his swing and then climbed down. 
The rabbits cheered him loudly as he came. 

In the midst of the cheering Wigglenose 
gave a jump and a squeal. “There’s Reddy 
Fox hiding behind a bush!” he cried. 

“Just the fellow I want to see,” said Farm- 
er Bear. “Quick, Dog Shag!” 

Dog. Shag made one leap. Two seconds 
later Reddy Fox, who had come creeping 





That is how the little rabbits were 
rescued 


back to see the fun, found himself face to 
face with Farmer Bear, who gave him such 
a talking to that Ray Coon and the little 
rabbits and the listening squirrels and Reddy 
himself never forgot it as long as they lived. 
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not see it. Jane was a very unhappy little girl . 


indeed, for besides being kept away from 
Margaret’s house she felt ashamed of herself. 

After dinner when she was told that she 
could have some candy she took only one 
piece and then went away to her room to 
play by herself. By three o’clock she was 
tired of playing alone and wished very much 
that she had not taken the lid off that box. 

All of a sudden she heard the front door- 
bell ring and a moment later heard Marga- 
ret’s voice in the front hall saying, “Oh, I’m 
awfully glad you asked me to come over and 
play with —” ‘ 

Jane did not hear any more. She jumped 
up and ran downstairs as fast as she could go. 

“Mother!” she cried, “did you ask Mar- 
garet to come over here and play with me?” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “I was so proud of 
you when you came and told me that you 
had opened the candy box this morning and 
when you didn’t pout about staying home 
that I thought I would play a little April- 
fool trick on you.” 

“Oh!” said Curious Little Miss Crosspatch 
Jane, “that’s the best April-fool trick I ever 
heard of.” 
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HURRY, SLEEPING PUSSY 
WILLOW 


By Helen Cowles LeCron 


Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, sleeping all the 
winter through, 

We are longing for the springtime with its 
warm wet winds—and you. 

Do not keep us children waiting, see, the time 
is drawing near. 

Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, won’t you try 
to hurry, dear? 


Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, in the hollow 
where you sleep 

Rough Jack Frost keeps guard at nighttime 
when your rest is still and deep. 

Don’t you hear us children calling in your 
dreams? We need you here. 

Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, won’t you try 
to hurry, dear? 


eg 
JOKES FOR TWO 


By Nellie Josephine Phipps 


OBERT had been playing April-fool 
jokes all the morning. At last even he 
was tired. 

“Will you help me put a new cover on 
my kite?” he asked Miriam, his sister. 

Miriam shook her head. She thought 
Robert deserved punishment. 

“All right, I didn’t want you to, anyway; 
April fool!” he cried and ran out to play 
with the new boy across the street. 

Miriam had played with Robert ever since 
breakfast and had not been cross once when 
he “fooled” her. Now she thought it was 
most unkind of him to go off and play with 
a boy he had never seen until yesterday. 

“T don’t care!” she said to herself and sat 
down by the window to think. She could 
see the boys playing under the trees. They 
seemed to be having such a good time! The 
new boy had brought out ‘his radio set to 
show to Robert. Miriam felt like crying. 
Sometimes boys were very mean. 

By and by Miriam smiled. “H’m! I guess 
Robert Kenyon is not the only one that can 
play an April-fool joke,” she said. 

Miriam did not tell anyone about her joke, 
and during luncheon no one would ever have 
guessed that she had one in mind. But as 
soon as Robert had gone back to play with 
his new friend she busily set to work with 
the scissors and the paste pot and a roll 
of paper and some string. 

She worked steadily, and just when she 
had finished her little joke and put it away 
she heard Robert’s whistle. 

He opened the door of the closet where he 
and Miriam kept their play clothes and 
games and things. Since he was talking very 
fast about the new boy, he did not notice 
that Miriam was fidgeting. Robert hung up 
his cap and started to close the door. Then 
far back in the corner he saw something that 
made him stare. He caught it up and brought 
it out to the light. 

“April fool!” Miriam called, dancing round 
her brother. “April fool !” 

Robert’s eyes grew big and a broad smile 
spread over his face as he stood looking at 
the object in his hand. It was his old kite, 
with a new glossy covering of tan and 
blue, with L. S., which stood for Lincoln 
School, in tall silver letters in the centre of 
the blue, and a beautifully knotted tail that 
Robert knew at a glance was “just right.” 
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He grinned sheepishly at Miriam. “I guess 
I was kind of mean, sis,” he said. “But it 
was great of you to stay in alone all after- 
noon and mend that old kite!” 

“T didn’t mind,” she answered, and her eyes 
were bright and shining. “Last tag!” she 
cried and darted away to the kitchen. 


a) 
TO THE GREAT CITY 


By Mary L. T. Tufts 


NCE there was a little gray pony which 
longed to go to the great city and see 
all the sights. He had often set out in 

gay spirits, prancing this way and prancing 
that way, but he had never gone anywhere 
near the great city. 

One day when he was prancing this way 


and prancing that way he heard a great | 


sound. For an instant he stopped and listened. 
The sound came from the swaying branches 
of an oak tree. 

“Where do you want to go, little gray 
pony ?” it asked. 

“To the great city to see all the sights,” 
replied the little gray pony and began to 
prance again. e 

“Very well,” said the great oak tree. “Stop 
prancing this way and that way and go 
straight ahead. Then you will surely find the 
great city and see all the sights.” 

“Thank you,” said the little gray pony. “I 
will do it.” 

But he didn’t do it at all. He kept right on 
prancing this way and that way, and so of 
course he didn’t reach the great city that day 
or see any of its fine sights. 

A second day the little gray pony heard 
another great sound as he was prancing this 
way and that way. He pricked up his ears 
and stopped again. Was he hearing sounds 
from the great city? No, it was the great 
voice of the sea as its waves splashed noisily 
on the shore. 

“Where do you want to go, little gray 
pony ?” it asked. 

“To the great city to see all the sights,” 
replied the little gray pony. 

“Very good,” answered the great sea, “but 
you must stop prancing this way and that 
way and go straight ahead. Then you will 
certainly come to the great city and see all 
the sights.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the little 
gray pony, “I will do it.” 

But he didn’t do it at all. He kept right 
on prancing this way and that way, and so 


of course he did not reach the great city 


that day or see its wonderful sights. 

A third day the little gray pony was 
prancing this way and that way when again 
he heard a sound, this time, gentle and soft, 


the voice of a child. The little gray pony | 


stopped prancing to listen. 

“Oh, where are you going, you dear little 
gray pony?” 

“I’m going to the great city to see all the 
sights,” said the little gray pony, beginning 
to prance this way and that way again. 

“That would be fine,” answered the child, 
“but don’t you know you can never reach 
the great city by prancing this way and that 
way? Let me get on your back and I will 
guide you straight ahead, and then we shall 
surely come to the great city.” 

So the little gray pony let the child climb 
upon his back, and together they went 
straight ahead until at last they reached the 
great city and saw all the wonderful sights. 


°° 
MARCH MADNESS 


By Daisy M. Moore 


“What a fine bracing air!” said a frisky 
young hare— 
His silky nose twinkled and twirled! 
“No live rabbit could stay in a burrow today, 
I am off to the top of the world!” 


He scurried and scampered a-hippety-hop 
With long silky ears flying flippity-flop 

As he raced with a runaway leaf! 
Round, mischievous eyes blinked a-pippety- 


pop, 
Short fluffy white tail winked a-tippety-top! 
His gait nearly passed all belief! 
So he hipped and he hopped and he flipped 
and he flopped 
To the very tiptop of Sky Hill; 
There he wildly romped on till his last breath 


was gone, 
And he dropped in a heap and lay still! 


His pranks he considered a wonderful joke} 
The frisky young hare did not care 

That all of the feathered and furry wood folk 
Declared him a very mad hare! 
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ALMANAC FOR SPRING 
By Victor Starbuck 





When sap is leaping in the bark 
And jonquils split the mould, 
When dandelions star the park 
With asteroids of gold, 
When maple buds are fringed with red 
And aspen boughs wear beards of gray 
And swallows twitter overhead 
Get out and dig your garden bed— 
The Spring is on the way. 


When clouds come drifting white and high 
With rifts of blue between, 

When crows flap black against the sky 
And willow twigs are fledged with green, 

When swift the jeweled hornet speeds 
And furtive fares the mottled toad 

And midges dance above the reeds 

Hie forth and buy your garden seeds— 
The Spring is on the road. 


When barefoot children seek the haunt 
Oj wood anemones, 
Witile robin, wren and warbler flaunt 
Their feathers in the naked trees, ‘ 
When, lingering late, the lover leans 
On damsel’s gate at dusk of day, 
When lads are lords and girls are queens 
Plant lettuce, spinach, peas and beans; 
For Spring has come to stay! 
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HER FATHER’S HANDS 


WO men met on the sidewalk. One was 

walking slowly and thoughtfully homeward. 

The other, who was on his way downtown, 
pushed a baby carriage in which was an infant 
girl. They spoke pleasantly in passing, and each 
said a word or two about the baby. 

As they parted the one who walked alone car- 
ried a picture in his mind that stayed with him 
all the evening, and a lesson that remained to the 
end of his days. The baby as she lay in her car- 
riage was looking up, not into her father’s face, 
for that was too far away and she was not old 
enough to focus her eyes to see well, but at her 
father’s hands on the handle of the carriage. 
She was watching them intently and seemed 
greatly interested in their movements. And as she 
watched she lay in quiet peace. Those were the 
hands that protected her, that lifted and carried 
her, that brought her what she longed for; those 
were the hands that expressed tender, loving care. 

“She looks up at her father’s hands,” thought 
the man, “and is at peace, though she sees noth- 
ing else. Why, I wonder, do I not do that? I am 
so troubled many times because I cannot see God 
more plainly. I look, but am unable to look into 
his face. The eyes of my faith are too weak. 
Could not I, then, like that little one, learn 
contentment in watching the Heavenly Father’s 
hands? They are the hands that protect me, that 
lift and carry me over the hard places, that bring 
me what I need; they are the hands that show 
the Heavenly Father’s tender, loving care. Yes, 
but those hands sometimes carry me whither I 
would not go; they sometimes bring me what I 
do not want. But are they any the less the hands 
of a loving Father? Do they not just as perfectly 
express the love of the Father’s heart when 
they bring sorrow as when they bring pleasure? 
Surely, for ‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ 
Yes, they are the hands of love, and I will learn 
‘in everything to give thanks; for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus’ concerning me. I 
will keep my eyes on my Father’s hands and be 
at peace.” 
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A LITTLE MATTER OF SINCERITY 
‘Siem lovely antiques, my dear, and ar- 


ranged with such an artistic comprehension 

of values! The dark furniture and then all 
these tan and yellow tones leading up to their 
correct color climax in that one tiny pitcher of 
blazing orange flowers! And the beautiful, old- 
fashioned pinky brown of the pitcher and the 
dear, old-fashioned pot marigolds! Nothing mod- 
ern or intrusive, and everything so exactly right!” 

“T’m glad you like the room, Miss March- 
banks,” began Charlotte, “but —” 

It was of no use. The visitor’s bubbling gush 
of praise drowned out explanation and was still 
in voluble flow as she left the house. 

Then with mirth and trouble in her eyes Char- 
lotte turned to Marjolaine. “She simply wouldn’t 
let me explain, but it leaves me feeling hatefully 
uncomfortable! Ancestral pieces indeed! I wish 
we had some! Mother and I like the old lines, but 
these are all inexpensive modern reproductions. 
We never pretend they’re anything else; but now, 
if Miss Marchbanks ever happens to find out, 
she’ll think we’ve been trying to pass them off 
for priceless heirlooms.” 

“Nonsense, Charlotte! It’s too good a joke to 
be serious over. The furniture was funny enough, 
but the lustre pitcher was funnier! You forget I 
was with you when you bought it at the five-and- 
ten-cent store.” 

“So you were. Wouldn’t Miss Marchbanks be 
horrified if she knew!” 

“And even the flowers.” Marjolaine was laugh- 
ing helplessly. “O Charlotte, she managed to get 
everything wrong! They’re not pot cadtiaiie: 
surely they’re star of the veldt, which have 
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hardly got into the seed catalogues! Brand-new 
flowers in a brand-new ten-cent jug! Poor, de- 
luded Miss Marchbanks!” 

“She doesn’t know anything about antiques of 
course,” Charlotte said reflectively, “and I don’t 
suppose she can really care about them; she only 
thinks she ought to. Marjolaine, when Emily 
Vaughn showed us her baskets —” 

“Some of them were lovely!” cried Marjolaine 
defensively. 

“Yes,” assented Charlotte, “but the ones we 
admired most weren’t the ones Emily admired. 
Yet whenever she began praising something we 
wouldn’t have looked at twice if she hadn’t —” 

“We chimed in. Why not? She’d pointed out 
qualities we hadn’t discovered for ourselves, but 
they were there, and admirable. My conscience 
doesn’t prick a bit!” 

“That great vase-shaped basket with the gawky 
black figures on it,” persisted Charlotte, “may 
have been wonderful, and we both ‘ohed’ and 
‘ahed’ over it; but I know I honestly thought it 
was downright hideous!” 

“Are you repenting because you didn’t tell 
Emily so?” demanded Marjolaine incredulously. 

“N-no. At least I wasn’t—till after the jug- 
and-marigold episode. But now,” Charlotte ad- 
mitted with a sudden smile, “I so adore sincerity 
it’s all I can do to refrain from calling her up by 
telephone to announce that baskets bore me stiff 
and the better they are the more I dislike them!” 
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“AND ALL WENT MERRY AS A 
MARRIAGE BELL” 


ARELY have two artists been more fitly 

and beautifully mated than William De 

Morgan, novelist and potter, and Evelyn 
Pickering, painter. Congenial as they were in all 
their serious feelings and pursuits,—as we learn 
from Mrs. Anna M. W. Stirling’s William De 
Morgan and His Wife,—they were no less con- 
genial in their charming gayety of spirit; and 
Cupid himself played tricksy pranks with their 
courtship and engagement. De Morgan, one of 
the kindliest and most generous of men, had been 
told some months before by one of the boys in 
his employ at the pottery that he was about to 
be married. 

“Then you’ll want more money if you’re going 
to keep a wife, so I’ll raise your wages,” was the 
genial response. 

Thereupon ‘such an epidemic of matrimony set 
in among the other young potters, whom he felt 
obliged to treat alike, that at last he rebelled and 
declared: “Now look here, boys, I can have no 
more of this. The next man in this factory who 
gets married will get the sack!” 

He was himself the next man, greatly to the 
amusement of the other ex-bachelors. 

His first meeting with Miss Pickering was a 
merry one; it was’at a costume ball, where many 
of the guests were artists. As he surveyed his 
charming partner in pink he asked her what her 
costume represented. 

“A tube of rose madder,” she declared and in- 
quired concerning his, which he gayly described 
as ‘‘madder still’! He was having trouble with a 
recalcitrant glove and presently said to her de- 
spairingly: “If you will button my glove for me, 
I will give you one of my pots.” She gladly com- 
plied; the precious pot, carefully selected, was 
sent, and it was not long before the pair were 
engaged. “Only engaged,” the lady wrote cheer- 
fully, for the pair had little money; “we should 
not dream of being married for fifteen years.” 
De Morgan himself suggested no such wait as 
that, although, as considerably the elder, he might 
have been supposed to be the more patient 
waiter; but he did say characteristically, “I don’t 
see where the hurry is; why, I waited over eight- 
een years for Evelyn to be born!” 

They waited three years. “I should hate to 
have a fuss; may we have a runaway wedding?” 
the bride to be then wrote to her mother, who 
replied sympathetically, “By all means, but the 
= difficulty I see is there is no one to run away 

rom.” 

So they did not run away. They were married 
in a little London church and then, having made 
no plans at all for their honeymoon, drove to the 
nearest railway station to see what trains hap- 
pened just then to be going where. There chanced 
to be one about to depart that happened to con- 
nect with a boat, and the boat deposited them 
on the lovely Isle of Wight, where their many 
years of married happiness auspiciously began. 
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“SALADANGS!”? SCREAMED THE 
MALAYS 


HE saladang, or Malaysian buffalo, is the 

most dangerous animal on earth. So at 

least thinks Mr. Charles Mayer, the animal 
collector, who, writing in Asia, describes a thrill- 
ing experience that he once had in the jungle 
with one of the fierce brutes. He adds signifi- 
cantly that not one full-grown saladang has ever 
been captured alive. 

At sundown, he says, we were approaching 
an opening where we intended to make camp 
when we heard a crashing ahead. “Saladangs!” 
screamed my Malay trackers and, dropping every- 
thing, jumped for the trees just as two of the 
brutes came charging down on us. I jumped back- 
ward and made for a tree, and as I pulled myself 
up I saw the bull saladang catch my gun bearer 
Ali on his horns and toss him. I slipped to the 
ground to get my rifle, which Ali had been carry- 
ing; but I had forgotten the other animal, which 
instantly charged. I dodged behind a tree just in 





time and as the beast rushed past slashed at her 
with my parang, and she plunged bellowing into 
the jungle. Then the bull turned on me, but I 
swung up among the branches out of his reach. 

I fired down at him repeatedly with my revol- 
ver, but the little bullets had no effect, and my 
rifle with its dynamite cartridges was on the 
ground. Night came on, but the saladang did 
not cease his watchful waiting. Meanwhile my 
thirst became terrible, and ants and mosquitoes 
swarmed over me. Morning came and wore away 
to noon, and still the beast made no move to 
depart. 

Finally I called to my men, who were scattered 
through the trees near me, to join me, and they 
swung from limb to limb until we were together, 
with the saladang beneath us bellowing and paw- 
ing. Besides our parangs we had four spears and 
three krises. We cut some stout, straight branches 
from the trees and to them with strips torn from 
our sarongs bound the krises, which happily were 
poisoned in the Malay fashion. I knew that they 
would kill a man in a few minutes, but I was not 
sure what the effect would be on the large and 
powerful saladang. 

We next dangled a bunch of leaves in front of 
the bull, provoking him to charge upon it, and 
whenever he came within reach we lunged at him 
with our krises and spears. After an hour the 
poison had seemingly not affected the bull in the 
least, and we were not situated so that we could 
give him a death wound. 

Evening came on, and I was beginning to fear 
that we should have to spend another night in 
the tree, when I observed that the great beast 
was showing less fury. He began to sway upon 
his legs. After a little while he started to totter 
away. But his strength was going fast; his head 
drooped; then he went down on his knees, 
bellowing weakly. Presently his hind quarters 
slumped, and blood began to flow from his 
mouth. 

I dropped from my perch and, stepping quickly 
to where my rifle was lying, raised it and put him 
out of his misery. Even though he had routed us 
completely, had kept us treed and had killed my 
good friend and assistant Ali, I felt sorry for 
him. He had been victorious almost to the very 


last. 
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A NATURAL BRIDGE GRAFT 


BRIDGE graft is seldom to be found any- 
where outside the orchard. As a matter of 
fact we rarely find a natural graft of any 

sort, though it is true that two trees of different 
species will sometimes grow or twist together and 
so resemble one tree; accounts of such trees 
have appeared from time to time in The Com- 
panion. 

Our picture, which a contributor sends us from 
North Dakota, shows a bur oak with‘a natural 





An interesting natural graft 


bridge graft such as any orchardist might employ 
to save a girdled tree. A branch started to grow 
upward from the base and then, after reaching a 
height of some five feet, united again with the 
trunk just below the first heavy branches. The 
thickness of the curious offshoot indicates that it 
is at least ten years old, but just how the graft- 
ing occurred is hard to say. 
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WHEN THE TREE STRAIGHTENED 


LD Oo-koo-hoo would not have been so 
foolish. He would never have done what 
that other Indian whom Mr. Arthur Heming 

tells about in the World’s Work once did in a 
thoughtless moment. For Oo-koo-hoo—the man 
was Mr. Heming’s companion in the Canadian 
woods—is shrewd; his name signifies “the owl” 
— no owl would deliberately enter his own 
rap. 

Early one winter, says Mr. Heming, an Indian 
hunter and his son set a powerful snare for bears. 
With their combined weight they bent a tree 
down and fastened a loop to the top. Then they 
built a little fence of brush round the loop and 
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baited the snare, Soon after starting for home 


* the hunter, discovering that he had forgotten his 


pipe, told his son to go on to camp and he would 
go back alone. 

On arriving at the snare, he saw his pipe lying 
just beyond his reach at the back. of the loop: 
but instead of walking round the fence and pick- 
ing it up from behind he foolishly put his ley 
through the snare in order to dislodge the thing. 
By some evil chance his foot caught on the loop, 
and instantly he was jerked violently into the air 
So great was the force with which the tossing 
pole jerked him that his right leg was dislocated 
at the knee and his knife flew out of its sheath 

There he was, helpless, hanging head down- 
ward clear of the tree. He could do absolutely 
nothing, it seemed, to help himself. Presently he 
began to bleed from the nose and the ears, and 
then in his effort to struggle free he noticed that 
he was swinging from side to side. The next in- 
stant he saw a ray of hope. If he could increase 
his swing he might reach and seize the tree; then 
perhaps he could climb up and set himself free. 

After much violent effort he was successful. 
But even when he reached the ground he could 
not walk. So there he lay, hoping that no bear 
would wander near. 

A little after sunrise his son arrived; and 
some time later with the help of his mother the 
boy hauled his injured father home on a sled. 
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MR. PEASLEE RECALLS A 
RUNAWAY 


““W NEVER witnessed a hoss run wuss or more 
determined,” said Caleb Peaslee, who was 
telling Deacon Hyne of Jed Piper’s mishap 

in a runaway that morning. “Unless,” Caleb 
added slowly, “it was one I saw some years ago; 
but that hoss wasn’t to be blamed as I know of, 
considerin’ what the wagon was loaded with and 
how it urged him on.” 

“Any damage done?” demanded the deacon, 
and on being assured that except for a broken 
whiffletree Jed’s horse and wagon were both un- 
damaged he asked, “What was this other time 
you see a runaway, and what was in the wagon 
that kept the hoss goin’?” 

Caleb settled himself into his chair and crossed 
his legs with proper deliberation; he liked to be 
comfortable. “The time was ’fore the Widder 
Bruce died,” he began, “and the hoss was a high- 
feelin’ six-year-old that Watts Benslow owned 
and drove, and the cause was a swarm of bees— 
two swarms as a matter of fact, though I s’pose 
one would have been plenty. 

“You've heard of folks that loved a dollar; 
well, Benslow was a good deal wuss’n that. He’d 
almost go on all fours to a half a dollar, I guess. 
And if he could only get possession of it, it didn’t 
matter much to him whether it was rightfully his 
or some other pusson’s; a legal right or near it 
was all he asked, and he’d let the moral part of it 
look out for itself. i 

“He’d done some hoss tradin’ and sold some 
hay and grain and had a slaughterhouse where 
he did some butcherin’ and kept mebbe two hun- 
dred hens and sold eggs from ’em. Anything he 
could turn into a dollar he was ready and willin’ 
to do, and ’mongst other things he had, I should 
cal’late, twenty hives of bees that he kept down 
in the far end of his orchard, figgerin’ that whilst 
so many farmers round here raised buckwheat 
they’d be feedin’ his bees and he’d be gettin’ the 
money for the honey. A thing like that was jest 
what Benslow liked best. 

“Course with all the trades he was dippin’ into 
he didn’t have time to give any one of ’em the 
*tention it ought to have had, so the pressin’ 
things got done, and the easy things was let go. 
Now up to a certain p’int bees are easy,—they 
look after themselves and get their own grub,— 
but there’s one time when they’ve got to be 
looked after personal, and that’s when they’re 
swarmin’. There’s an old saying that’s got almost 
the force of law in the country, and that is that 
bees can’t be proved a man’s property less’n he 
follows the swarm and sees ’em light; and it 
stands to reason, for they might be wild bees out 
of the woods, come to that. 

“One spring Benslow’s bees got to swarmin’ 
early in May, and you know the rime about a 
swarm’s then bein’ wuth a load of hay. One swarm 
got away and swept off down the road, and he 
lost sight of it; but that evening he heard that a 
swarm had settled on an apple tree in the Widder 
Bruce’s orchard and that she’d hived it and put 
it out back of her barn, and he never lost a min- 
ute before he sot up a claim to ’em and went 
after ’em. But the widder wouldn’t give ’em up 
so easy, so he had to go away without ’em. 

“Mebbe he’d have let the matter go, bad as it 
galled him to lose anything, if the next day an- 
other hive hadn’t split off a swarm that follered 
the same track down the road. And in a day or 
so he saw another hive out back of the widder’s 
barn. That drove him ’bout wild, and, seein’ he 
knew he wouldn’t get no satisfaction by askin’ 
for ’em, he made up his mind to bide his time 
and get ’em when she was away from home. 

“It happened he didn’t have long to wait, for 
the next day he was drivin’ down that way with 
this young hoss and met the widder a half a mile 
down the road with a basket on her arm goin’ to 
the village of an errand; so he whipped up and 
drove along to her place and loaded the bees in, 
hives and all, not figgerin’ or carin’ that whoever 
the bees b’longed to the hives was hern anyway. 
Bein’ in a good deal of a hurry to get ’em loaded 
*fore anybody came along to see him, I s’pose he 
sot ’em in careless; at any rate he had some stuff 
in the bottom of the wagon, so he sot one hive in 
kimboed up cornerways and then shoved the 
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‘ other one in any way he could and scrambled 
into his wagon and drove off. 

“You want a good road to drive over when 
you're stealin’ bees,” Caleb continued sapiently, 
“and you want to drive careful; but that road 
was rough and full of ruts, and he hurried the 
hoss all he could to get home and get the bees 
unloaded ’fore dark. So it ain’t to be wondered at 
when he got about halfway home and the off 
wheel dropped into a rut most to the hub that the 
kimboed hive tilted, and the top came off and 
left a swarm as big and as black as an overcoat 
hangin’ in the air not a foot over his head—and 
every bee in the swarm as mad as a badger! 

“He didn’t have two seconds to sense his trou- 
ble in ’fore the bees made up their minds as one 
bee that he and the hoss was to blame for the 
disturbance. Anyway they acted on that idea, and 
all that saved Benslow was a bunch of choke- 
cherry bushes as thick as a snarl; he dove out of 
the wagon and into the bushes, but even then he 
was stung so bad he had to have a doctor. But 
the hoss couldn’t do that, hitched to the wagon; 
he had to make for water, and the nearest was 
the river a quarter of a mile away; and I guess 
no hoss ever traveled quicker to wagon than that 
one did, and in he went, wagon, hives and all! 

“Of course when he went into the water all 
over the bees left him—and now comes the funny 
part. They riz in the air and made two swarms, 
and after they’d circled once or twice back they 
homed to the Widder Bruce’s, and she hived ’em 
again in a couple of old hives she had in the 
wagon house. And the next day Benslow had a 
bill to settle for a couple of hives; they were 
hers, and she made him pay for ’em, and so was 
the second swarm of bees, for she’d bought ’em 
a day or so before of Nate Ellis and paid for 
’em; and where Benslow’s second swarm went he 
never knew. 

“Two hives to pay for, a doctor’s bill to pay 
and a hoss so stung and scared he was nigh 
wuthless—that was what Benslow got for helpin’ 
himself to the law!” 

“Who knew all this?” demanded the deacon. 

“T told you in the beginnin’,’ said Caleb 
easily, “that I never saw but one hoss run 
faster.” 

ev 


MAT THE MALAY’S RIFLE 


NGRY words mean nothing to a Malay. If 
you lose your temper with him, he is apt 
merely to pity you for your lack of 

self-control. But there is one sure way of getting 
the better of him—a way that a British official, 
who writes in Asia, tells us that he once used 
with great success. 

When passing through a silent town one night, 
he says, I found the sentry on the Chinese 
“farm” (tax collector’s house, store, and so 
forth) fast asleep—a grave offense. Softly with- 
drawing the rifle from his folded arms, I took it 
- and, placing it in my cupboard, went to 


The following morning at six o’clock I heard 
a great noise outside; then my servants came to 
wake their master—an act permissible in the 
East only in cases of extreme urgency. The ser- 
geant major wished to speak to me at once. 
Ushered inside, the fellow reported that while 
Mat, the sentry whose rifle I had, was on duty 
the preceding night thieves had knocked him on 
the head and, stealing his rifle, had escaped. Mat, 
he said, was badly hurt. The story appeared to 
be true, for the sentry, bleeding freely from a 
wound in the head, was standing near by, pre- 
pared to corroborate the words. 

Knowing that a Malay is sensitive to ridicule 
or sarcasm, I took the rifle out of the cupboard 
and, presenting it to the sergeant major, merely 
told him to go home and take the wounded man 
with him. The sergeant major stood as if petri- 
fied with amazement; first he looked at the rifle; 
then he looked at the wretched Mat. Slowly he 
became aware that the unpardonable sin of mak- 
ing him ridiculous had been committed. He 
turned to the crestfallen hero with the self- 
inflicted wound. “Right about, turn! Quick 
march!” he cried, and the little procession of two 


departed. 
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TREATED KINDLY 


MONG the various articles lost by Dr. Du- 
gald Christie at the time of the Boxer 
uprising in China was an articulated 

skeleton that had been used for purposes of in- 
Struction in the hospital at Mukden. On his 
return to the scene of his labor Dr. Christie 
learned that the skeleton after being paraded 
through the streets had been placed in a temple 
outside the city. He tells the story in his Thirty 
Years in Mukden: 

I found the temple gate closed and for a time 
knocked in vain. The priests were afraid of the 
Soldiery and pretended there was no one to hear. 
I shouted loudly, mentioning my name and as- 
suring them I would do them no harm, and at 
last the gate was opened. The priest professed to 
know nothing at all of the Skeleton, but I in- 
Sisted that it was there, and that if necessary the 
temple must be searched. Then he gave in and 
ordered it to be brought. 

“Tt is not my fault that he is injured,” the 
Priest said. “That was done before he was 
brought to me. I have treated him well. I got a 
sc for him and have offered him food regu- 

A rough coffin was brought in, and there lay 
our teaching material, badly broken, with a good 
many parts missing; and in the coffin were 
Several bowls with various kinds of food. 
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Ts most interesting problem that philatelists 
the world over are now discussing is the 
unnecessary and speculative issues that have 
appeared officially or semiofficially during re- 
cent months. These questions present themselves: 
What is to be the attitude of collectors, dealers 
and catalogue publishers toward such stamps? 
Where shall the line be drawn that distinguishes 
the legitimate issue and one obviously distrib- 
uted to get money from stamp lovers? When 
a government stands squarely behind certain 
stamps that it has issued, what authority has 
any collector to decide that those stamps are 
nevertheless speculative? 

Some of the publishers of catalogues rec- 
ognized as standard in several different countries 
have announced that certain so-called postage 
stamps are under the ban, That attitude, which 
they have taken arbitrarily as a matter of pro- 
tection for philatelists, is under sharp criticism 
by collectors in the countries where the con- 
demned issues were printed, but in other coun- 
tries it is praised. But the fact that the pub- 
lishers of catalogues in some countries have not 
taken a unanimous stand against one or two 
suspected issues has caused confusion, and there 
is now talk of the desirability of an international 
board of censorship the duty of which would be 
to consider the merits of an issue and be the 
controlling authority. It would not of course be 
practicable for the members of such a board 
to hold meetings that they could all attend 
personally, and therefore decisions would have 
to be reached by a mail vote after the evidence 
for and against any stamp issue had been passed 
round from member to member. Nevertheless, 
nothing definite has been done toward creating 
such a board. 

Three of the issues in point are the stamps 
printed in connection with the Malaya-Borneo 
exposition in March, 1922; the overprinting by 
Italy of certain stamps last year in connection 
with an Italian philatelic congress; and the 
surcharging by Costa Rica of the word Café on 
stamps to commemorate the centennial of coffee 
planting in that republic. 

During the Malaya-Borneo fair stamps of the 
Straits Settlements, North Borneo, Trengganu 
and Brunei were overprinted Malaya-Borneo- 
Exhibition, thus providing four separate sets for 
which collectors were expected to pay a high price. 
In some countries the surcharged stamps are con- 
sidered as separate varieties, but the English- 
speaking collectors approved the action of the 
British and the United States publishers of stand- 
ard catalogues in declaring that the overprints 
would not be so looked upon. It is the opinion of 
those publishers that the character of the stamps 
was not altered in any degree merely because a 
surcharge was put on them, and so those British 
and American catalogues do not list the Malaya- 
Borneo exposition stamps. 

The French standard catalogue put a ban upon 
the Italian stamps that honor the assembly of 
collectors in Italy. The Italian stamp press was 
angered by that action and told the French pub- 
lishers to mind their own business; but the Brit- 
ish and the American publishers’ sustained the 
French verdict, and the overprinted Italian issue 
is not regarded as being new varieties. 

The matter of the coffee stamps in Costa 
Rica is interesting for two reasons: it serves to 
point out the difference between a legitimate 
and an unnecessary issue, and it places the 
American and the British points of view on 
opposite sides. 

In 1921 Costa Rica issued a 5-centavo blue 
and black stamp “to commemorate the first 
centenary of the introduction of coffee raising 
in Costa Rica,” with the design showing coffee 
under cultivation. That of course is a legitimate 
stamp, inasmuch as it is a special stamp of a 
distinctive design and pays postage. But some 
months later certain values of the 1910 and 1921 
issues were overprinted Café de Costa Rica. It is 
the opinion of the American standard catalogue 
makers that those stamps, although apparently 
they may be used for postage in Costa Rica, are 
nothing more than advertising posters. The point 
is that the same stamps were used for postage 
before the Café overprint was put on them; in 
other words, that placing the surcharge on them 
did not change their value or their use. The 
British standard catalogue, however, recognizes 
the Café overprints; so English collectors (and 
collectors in Costa Rica, of course) accept them, 
but collectors in the United States do not. 

Consider, for a moment, what it means to:a 
publisher to ban an issue. The publisher is also 
a dealer. By recognizing an issue he has opportu- 
nity to deal in it with profit, but by banning it 
he forgoes that opportunity. So it is with the 
idea of protecting stamp collectors, of elevating 
the standing of the hobby, that publishers with- 
hold recognition from certain issues. They realize 
that thousands of collectors ride their hobby 
because it gives them relaxation and knowl- 
edge, and not for a money profit; so if the com- 
mercialism of certain governments in issuing 








speculative stamps is allowed to continue and 
increase without protest collectors will eventually 
become disgusted, and that would react against 
the publisher-dealers. By refusing longer to con- 
done that kind of commercialism, the publishers 
believe they are taking a wise step in their own 
interest as well as in that of their patrons, the 
collectors. If an issue is to be banned, some one 
must take the lead. Perhaps national philatelic 
societies could do it, but it would be difficult to 
get anything like unanimous opinion about some 
of the suspected stamps. Accordingly the various 
publishers of standard catalogues are taking the 
initiative—not with the idea of dictating to col- 
lectors, but because collectors have come to 
look to them for leadership. 





As showing how hard it is to decide where to 
draw the line of demarcation, Hungary has just 
issued a series of commemorative stamps, and 
a leading British dealer announces that he will 
not handle the series at all. On the other hand, 
dealers in America and France, together with 
some in England, undoubtedly will accept the 
new Hungarian set, put forth in memory of 
Alexander Petéfi, the national poet of Hungary. 

There are five denominations in the series. The 
10-krone ,ultramarine shows a full length effigy 
of Petéfi in a Roman toga; the 15-krone blue 
represents him as mounted on Pegasus; the 25- 
krone sepia carries a portrait of him; the 40- 
krone purple shows him mortally wounded at 
the Battle of Schassburg (Segesvar) on July 31, 
1849; the 50-krone dull purple reproduces a 
statue of him addressing the people. It is cu- 
rious that Petéfi’s name does not appear on any 
one of the stamps; but the 25 and the 50-krone 
value each has the dates 1823 and 1923; the 
40-krone carries the date “1849, Julius 31”; 
and on the pedestal of the statue on the 50- 
krone is the inscription Talpra, Magyar! Hia 
Haza, the title of the poet’s greatest work. 

Apparently the reason some dealers wish to 
ban the issue is the announcement that, after 
the stamps have been on sale in only limit- 
ed quantities and for only a short period of 
time, the remaining stocks will be turned over 
to a Hungarian widows’ and orphans’ fund for 
sale, presumably in uncanceled condition, to 
the collectors. That phase of the matter does 
smack of speculation; nevertheless the issue will 
probably be recognized by American dealers, in- 
asmuch as the stamps have been legitimately 
used to pay postage, just as were the stamps that 
Austria issued some months ago with portraits 
of celebrated musicians, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Bruckner, Strauss and Wolf. 
The Austrian stamps were not even commem- 
orative; the Petéfi issue has at least that sav- 
ing grace. ° 


SOME time ago it was reported that Haiti 
planned to issue commemorative stamps, 
although in commemoration of what was not 
made clear. Now it appears that the stamps may 
be the current ones transformed by surcharging. 
Since 1914 Haiti has issued more than one hun- 
dred overprinted stamps. The Philatelic Society 
of Haiti has now published a protest against its 
issuing any more. In a memorial addressed to 
the Secretary of State for Finance the local stamp 
collectors’ organization “ardently expresses the 
wish to see the proposed issue of transformed 
stamps abandoned by the administration.” More 
surcharges, the society declares, “would not be 
other than essentially speculative” and “can only 
tend to exploit collectors and lessen the prestige 
of the administration.” Many of the past sur- 
charges were issued “without real postal neces- 
sity,” the memorial says, so that Haitian stamps 
are now disparaged by 
many collectors, and 
articles in philatelic re- 
views and books se- 
verely criticize the 
government. If a com- 
memorative series is to 
be issued, the society 
says, the stamps should 
be engraved and printed. 
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Te? raise money for 
the children and the 
old people, the German 
; postal authorities on 
* December 14 put into 
circulation two charity 
stamps—6 marks plus 
4 marks blue, and 12 
marks plus 8 marks red—for use on domestic let- 
ters only. The design represents a young girl who 
is planting a sapling and at the same time gazing 
upward at the five-pointed star of hope. On each 
stamp is inscribed the customary Deutches Reich 
(German Empire), but on a marginal space be- 
low is given the value and an inscription reading, 
“fiir Alters und Kinderhilfe.” 
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GOOD STAMPS CHEAP! 

1917, $1.00, violet brown, fine . . . 8.06 
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1918-18, $2.00 blue and black, fine . .15 
CHIN a{ 1913-18, $5.00 scarlet and black, fine .85 
1921, commemorative set, complete, fine .30 

Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS on request. 
B. L. VOORHEES, 25 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


: : 
158 Genuine Foreign Stamps 

Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador and 

India Service. Guatemala, China, etc onLY TOG 

roval Sheets 50 to 60%. Agents Wanted. 

Big 72-page Lists Free. We buy Stamps. Estab. 29 yrs. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 129, St. Louis, Mo. 


UICK SERVICE If you want ’em quick, try my high- 
est grade Approval Selections. 

e boys say they are ‘‘the berries.’’ You'll be delighted. 
Discount 50% with EXTRA DISCOUNTS for quick returns. 
0. M. WARD 608 BUCHANAN STREET, GARY, IND. 
P.S. 3 ‘Aguinaldo Philippine Stamps and price list to app. applicants. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


jh E —o- 9 
arge 0008s ee” All Onl 
to introduce approvals y C. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. ¥, St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW CATALOCUES TEN CENTS EACH 
U.S. and Foreign Postage Stamps, 16 pages; U.S. Coins 
and Paper Money, 16 pages; Foreign Copper Coins, 32 
ages; Hard Times Tokens of 1837, 16 Rages Premium or 
uying Catalogue of Coins, 16 pages. IGHT, 25¢ a year. 


STAMP & COIN EXCHANGE, Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 


200 different stamps, 10c; 60 different 
SN APS United States Stamps, 12c. With 
each order we give free our price 
list of sets, packets, albuins, ete., and our pamphlet 
which tells ‘* How to make a collection properly.” 
QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 38, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A GOOD STAMP FREE 


to applicants sending postage for our high class approvals. 
PIONEER STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. Y, 734 Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

STAMP 225 all different 22c; 500 diff. $1.20; 25 

Brit. Col. 25c; 50 diff. NuEurope 10c; 

2 Austrian Triangle stamps FREE to approval applicants. 

W. J. ZINK, Dept. Y, 4607 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$2 40 f 10. To introduce our 50% approvals, we 
: OF LUC. offerHaytian Stamps, 30 Brit. Col. and 
pkg. hinges. Midwest Stamp Co., Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 
1 92 2 ISSU ES Austria, French Col., Ger- 
many, ae res Russia, etc. 

G. P. YOUNG STAMP CO., Box 665, DAYTON, OHIO. 
3 50 STAMPS from 20 countries, 20c ; 300 different 
Africa, Asia and Europe, 50c ; 160 different 30c. 

New Colonial Stamp Co., Box 46, White Plains, N.Y. 
RENCH COLONY STAMPS FREE; 
Beautiful Set Pictures, Wild Native Chiefs, Animals. 
Big list 2c postage. Empire Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 
900 different ney ($3.75 catalog value), price list, 10c to 
those asking for our 50% dis. app. selections. 4 

10c per 1000. EK. C. Stamp Co., Dept.1, Box 182, Kansas City, Mo. 
70% DISCOUNT Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
discount from standard prices. 

Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 
STAMPS 50 all diff., Africa, etc.,10c. 1000 mixed, 
40c. 50 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 10c, 


C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante, St. Louis, Mo. 


ST AMPS War Stamps, Surcharged, Unused, 


Pictorials, British, French Colonials, 

2 cents postage. MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 
TAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1,000 
te loc. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 
FLD. CARIBOU STAMPS, 5 diff., 12 cts. App. for 
reference. HAROLD SHEPARD, AMHERST, Ss. 
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Ansonia Sun Watch 


‘THE kind of a timepiece that 
every boy wants. Teaches him 
how to tell time by the sun, whether 
in New York or California. 
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The compass and sun dial, with lat- 
itude, longitude and variation tables 
are combined in a satin-finished 
brass case, which can be carried in 
the pocket like an ordinary watch. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one 
new yearly subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Sy ye and we will 
present you with 

scribed, sending it to you 
may be purchased for $1.00. Deli 

to any post office in the United States. 
Note. This watch is given only to a present Compan- 
ion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BURIED TREASURE IN AMERICA 


NHOSE who like romance will be glad to 
learn. that there is still much buried treas- 
ure right here at home. According to a 
writer in Chambers’s Journal, America has three 
great treasure areas. 

The first is territory through which Sherman 
passed on his march to the sea. People along the 
line buried their money and valuables to keep 
them from the invaders; but after the Union sol- 
diers had passed, the havoc had been so great 
that many landmarks were obliterated, and the 
owners never were able to recover their property. 

The second area became rich in treasure dur- 
ing the Revolution when Washington turned the 
tables against the British and took by surprise 
the rich Royalists between New Jersey and 
Maine. Many of them, finding they had no time 
to get their treasures safe away, buried them and 
fled—like many a Russian nobleman in 1917. In 
the majority of instances the stuff was not re- 
covered. In Connecticut there are several fami- 
lies who owe their sudden rise in the world to 
finds of Royalist family possessions. A notable 
case was the recovery of the Edmeston china a 
few years ago. A farmer’s plow uncovered the 
wooden box that contained it. Because of its rare 
quality and design it brought him a fortune— 
and also a lawsuit that is famous in legal an- 
nals. The rest of the Edmeston cache, which 
family papers show to be of great value, is still 
scattered close round on the former estate of the 
family near West Edmeston, New York. 

The third treasure field also owes its origin to 
war. In the Revolution and to a large extent in 
the War of 1812 many Tory families in Maine, 


New York, New Hampshire and Vermont set out . 


for lower Canada and Cape Breton. In many 
instances, when pursued by troops or by redskins 
or when faced with the great task of crossing the 
St. Lawrence, they buried their belongings. Sev- 
eral of those caches have come to light. Among 
the latest is the treasure that a landowner dis- 
covered several years ago after the heavy spring 
freshets. The heavy rains had unearthed silver 
that bore the Delaval crest. 
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TENNYSON AND THE COMPANION 


N American collector of Tennyson manu- 
scripts and original editions has discovered 
that Tennyson’s little poem Early Spring, 

which was first published in The Youth’s Com- 
panion, in 1883, was composed at least forty-nine 
years earlier. A manuscript of 1834 that is still 
in existence, writes Mr. William Harris Arnold 
in Scribner’s Magazine, shows that the poem orig- 
inally had nine stanzas in contrast with the eight 
that appeared in The Companion, and that only 
four of the nine are identicai—and those not 
word for word—with the final eight. Six copies of 
the poem were printed also in London in pam- 
phlet form to assure the English copyright and 
are now considerable rarities. 

As the following letter addressed to the editors 
of The Companion shows, Mr. Hallam Tennyson, 
the son of the poet, who submitted the poem for 
publication, evidently thought that it was wholly 
“new” and had no idea that it was a revision of 
the unpublished verses of half a century earlier: 

March 12, 1883. 
Gentlemen. My father begs to send you this new poem 
of his for your Youth’s Companion. He has copied it out 
for you: and hopes that you will like it. Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
e Hallam Tennyson. 


YES, “BUNNY” WAS THERE TOO 
A “COLUMN conductor” on the Boston 


Herald has been printing some amusing 

stories about the ready wit of the bus 
drivers of London. This is one of them: Not long 
ago a bus driver who had just managed to find 
an opening in the traffic on the Strand was 
obliged to stop when a shabby four-wheeler got 
in his way. 

“Hi, there!”’ shouted the exasperated bus man. 
“Look where ye’re goin’ with that bloomin’ 
rabbit ’utch!” : 

The passenger in the “rabbit hutch,” who was 
2 particularly meek-looking curate, poked his 
head out and looked round. 

“Hullo, bunny,” cried the bus man, in pre- 
tended surprise, “are you there too?” 








Answers to Puzzles in March 22 Issue 
a. 


Cc E 
BAD END 
BARED EVERY 
CARAMELOOTIDENEMIES 
DEMON ° DRIFT 
DEN P YET 
L 8 8 
BET 
BURRO 
SERVANT 
TRADE 
ONE 
T 


2. Hand-glass. Jack-o’-lantern. 3. The word 
it. 4. Echo. Page. 5. Finch, fin, inch. Heron, 
hero. Gnu, gun, u. Doves, does. Crowd, crow, 
row. 6. OI see you are too wise to use two eyes 
to seize two little bees on two big peas! 
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“‘A man is judged by the books he owns and reads”’ 





Thirty Masterpieces 
The World’s Best Literature 


(LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY EDITION ) 


[OCk over carefully the list of titles in 
this collection of books. 

Where can you obtain inexpensive 
books that give any better introductions 
to the classics of literature than in these 
volumes? Where can you find an equal 
number of books that are more attrac- 


tively bound? 


Consider the fact that each volume is 


How can it be done? 


[7 is only by manufacturing these 
books in large quantities that our 
offer is possible. 

The publishers of the Little Leather 
Library claim that over 300,000 people 
have purchased these books. Among 
the owners of the sets are the country’s 
leading figures,—in business, politics, 
science, finance, art,—they grace the 
tables of the finest homes in the land 
and may be found in thousands of 
homes of those in modest circum- 
stances, and in one home as in the 
other, they are clearly an outstanding 
mark of distinction—for they proclaim 
to everyone who enters that there at 
least live people of taste, refinement 
and culture, no matter whether they be 
rich or poor. And the books are more 
than ornamental; they invite good 
reading. And they are particularly 
convenient for travel reading. There 
are over 3000 pages in the set, yet the 
entire thirty volumes weigh but three 
pounds, It is so convenient when you 
travel to pack six or a dozen of these 
books—or even the whole set—in a 
traveling bag. Two or three can be 
catried in a pocket or lady’s hand 
bag easily. You need never, indeed, if 
you care about it, be without a good 
book to read in an idle moment. 


complete, that each volume is bound, not 
in paper or cardboard, but in a beautiful 
heavy limp croft; it is not leather, but 
looks so much like leather as to confuse 
even an expert; soft to the touch, delight- 
fully pliable, with an air of luxury that no 
ordinary binding can equal. This hand- 


some material is tinted in antique copper 








Little Leather Library 


Ae BOOK is an acknowledged 
masterpiece—some work that has 
charmed, entertained or inspired millions 
of people. They are all books every cul- 
tivated man and woman must possess and 
read. Each one is published complete. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam Fitzgerald 

Barrack Room Ballads . -. at ipling 
hip of Miles Standish .__. Longfellow 

Short Stories . . . _.De Maupassant 

AChild’s Garden of Verses Robt. L. Stevenson 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Robt. — 

ys EY SCOT ear 

Fifty Best Poems of America 

Fifty Best Poems of En d 

Greatest Thing in the World 

Man Without a try s 

Midsummer Night’s Dream . 

Poems occas og | ee 

Poems er oer 

Sherlock Holmes . . . 


Salome . ° ° ° e 





Dr: oi el ue 
Enoch Arden . . _. . _. Tennyson 
Friendship, and Other Essays Henry Thoreau 
Ballad of Reading Gaol. . Oscar Wilde 
Th - « « Edgar Allan Poe 


. a 
theht. Leule Steumnane 
- Oscar Wild 


The Happy Prince... 
The Coming of Arthur . . - Tennyson 
The Ancient Mariner Samuel T. Coleridge 
=y of Ancient Rome . . . Macaulay 
Bab Ballads . . .  . W.S. Gilbert 
Speeches and Letters George Washington 

peeches and Add Abraham Lincoln 














and bronze and attractively embossed. 


Read Books of 


Character 


OOD books have always made 
great men. Those who say, ‘‘I 
haven’t time to read good books’’ 
should remember Roosevelt, the busi- 
est man of his time. Almost every day 
of his adult life Roosevelt managed to 
read a good book, and there was noth- 
ing in the world he loved more than 
to ‘‘talk books.’” Wherever he jour- 
neyed—whether on a speech-making 
tour or on an African hunting trip—he 
carried almost a small library with him. 
It was this constant communion with 
other great minds that helped, in a 
measure, to make him so everlastingly 
interesting in everything he had to say. 
The man who is widely read is at 
ease in every company; he knows how 
to express himself; he has a “‘back- 
ground” of culture that gives him con- 
fidence. He is welcome in every social 
gathering. He does not know what it is 
to feel himself despised or ignored, for 
he is perennially interesting. There is 
nothing in the world more broadening 
—more quickening to the intelligence 
—than a wide reading of good books. 


ALMOST TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion with $1.50 extra and we will forward you postpaid 
the set of thirty volumes of Little Leather Library; or the set may 
be purchased for $3.25 delivered anywhere in the United States. 


NOTE. This set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing 
the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly popes for all the family. Its subscription 


price is a Jet: in advance, including —- 

prepaid to any address in the United States or 

an .00 to foreign countries, Ent t 

Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the pooe. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 

aper is sent. In asking for change of address 
‘0 give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 

Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NAILS 


N animals and birds the nails have various 
I shapes and various uses, but in man their 
office is chiefly to add firmness to the tips of 
the fingers and the toes and thus give them 
power that they would not otherwise have. The 
nail lies on one of the layers of the skin, to which 
it is firmly attached and yet glides along it too; 
the growth of new nail tissue at its root pushes it 
out at the rate of about one thirtieth of an inch 
a week or a little more rapidly in young persons. 
The skin on which the nail rests is called the nail 
bed, the posterior fourth or fifth of which, called 
the matrix, is where the nail is made. In health 
the nails are pink, but the color is not in the nail 
itself but in the skin below. In most persons at 
the base of the nail there is a crescent-shaped 
colorless area called the lunule, or little moon. 

The nails often serve as an index to health. 
Ordinarily the surface is smooth and slightly 
convex from side to side and also longitudinally, 
but in chronic lung disease and in certain heart 
diseases causing circulatory and nutritional dis- 
turbances the longitudinal convexity increases, 
and at the same time the nail thickens. In gouty 
persons there are often more or less prominent 
parallel longitudinal ridges, giving it the appear- 
ance that is described by the term “reedy nail.” 
Similar ridges are sometimes seen on the nails of 
healthy old people. During some acute diseases 
such as typhoid fever the growth of the nails is 
retarded, and after recovery there is seen to be 
a transverse furrow working along as the nail 
grows out; the furrow seems to be associated 
with a condition of lowered vitality marked by 
reduced blood pressure and by physical depres- 
sion. After a case of typhoid fever in which the 
patient has had a relapse two such parallel fur- 
rows may be present. 

White spots or streaks are not uncommon. In- 
deed, the spots are frequent, especially in chil- 
dren, and appear to have no special significance; 
just what they are has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Another way in which the nail is 
marked is by numerous little pits, which have 
given rise to the expression “thimble nails.” 
They frequently occur in gouty persons and are 
sometimes associated with the scaly skin disease 
called psoriasis. ° 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED 
Nv waved her hand. “I’ll be through in 


ten minutes. Make yourselves at home. If 

you see anything you want, I wish you 
would help yourselves.” Then she buried herself 
deep in political economy. 

The girls who had entered the room accepted 
the invitation promptly; Joyce picked up a vol- 
ume of poems, and Tess curled up in a small, 
yellow-headed ball on the couch. 

For five minutes there was no sound in the 
room except the traveling of Nora’s pen. Then 
the door opened softly, and a little freshman 
looked in; upon her arm she carried one of 
Nora’s gowns, which she proceeded without a 
word to slip upon a hanger in Nora’s closet. 
Spying a torn blouse, she took it down and 
tucked it under her arm; then with a nod to the 
other girls she vanished as silently as she had 
come, 

“Well!” Tess exclaimed under her breath. 

It was a little more than ten minutes before 
Nora, with a sigh of relief, dropped her pen. 
“Holiday’s begun,” she announced. “How do you 
do, everybody?” 

“T don’t wonder that you do well enough,” 
Tess responded, “with a lady’s maid trained to 
the peak of efficiency!” 

a. Nora looked bewildered; then she understood. 

Oh, did Sally Dee come in? I’ll warrant she 
spied that blouse I tore yesterday. I should have 
hidden it. I don’t mean for her to do everything.” 
: ‘Does she do all your mending for you?” Tess 
inquired. 

“Just about,” Nora replied. “Did you ever see 
such a lucky person?” 

T should say not!” Tess agreed emphatically. 

Nora leaned back in her chair and clasped her 
hands behind her head, apparently wholly un- 
troubled. 

“I don’t see how she can!” Tess exclaimed to 
Joyce half an hour later as they were going back 
to their rooms, “I like Nora of course,—nobody 


could help it,—but think of her not lifting a 
finger to keep her clothes in order and letting 
somebody slave for her like that! I don’t like 
. Re 


“Like what? Oh, you mean Sally Dee? Did 
you ever think to inquire, Tess, what Nora was 
doing for Sally?” 

“Why, no,” Tess admitted. “I didn’t sup- 
pose —_ 

“You'd better suppose!” Joyce replied. “Just 
because you have needle fingers I don’t see why 
you should look down on people who haven't! 
Nora doesn’t look down on you because you 
flounder in math while she sails through it. 
Granted she hasn’t the taste in clothes that you 
have; no one person has everything! And she is 
tutoring Sally Dee three times a week and put- 
ting courage and ambition into her- with each 
hour. Meanwhile Sally is keeping her own self- 
respect by caring for Nora’s wardrobe. How 
about it, Tess?” 

“P’m ashamed,” Tess replied honestly. 
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PORK AND PIE 


T is not often in these days of calculated 
calories, vitamine values and scientifically 
digestible dietaries that a good word is 

spoken for pie. But Mr. James J. Davis, labor 
leader and Secretary of Labor, in his interesting 
autobiography, the Iron Puddler, comes boldly 
to its defense. 

“Pie,” he declared, “is an American institution. 
Nobody knows how to make pies but an Amer- 
ican housewife. And it is lucky that she does, 
for men in America cannot thrive without pie. 
I do not mean the standardized, tasteless things 
made in great pie factories. I refer to the per- 
sonally conducted pies that women used to 
make. The pioneer wives of America learned to 
make a pie out of every fruit that grows, in- 
cluding lemons, and out of many vegetables, 
including squash and sweet potatoes, as well 
as from vinegar and milk and eggs and flour. 
Fed on those good pies, the pioneers—is there 
any significance in the first syllable of the 
word?—hewed down the woods and laid the 
continent under the plow. Some men got killed 
and their widows started boarding houses. There 
we workers fed on proper pie, and we soon 
changed this wooden land into a land of iron. 
Now the pie is passing out, and we are feeding 
on French pastry. Is our downfall at hand? 

“Life in the pie boarding house was never- 
ending delight,” he further assures us. “When 
you sat down at the table, you never knew what 
kind of-pie would be dealt you. Some of the 
fellows had been there half a year and swore 
they had seen fifty-seven varieties, and were 
expecting new ones at any meal!” 

The ex-iron puddler adds, “Good board con- 
sists of lots of greasy meat, strong coffee and 
slabs of sweet pie with gummy crusts as thick 
as the palm of your hand.” He explains that 
for men doing tremendously hard physical labor 
a large proportion of sweets and fats in their 
food is necessary. That fact they learned when 
a well-intentioned reformer succeeded in hav- 
ing the boarding-house table provided for a 
time with less heroic food. They stood it for a 
fortnight, growing bluer and sulkier and less fit 
every day; then “there was a general cry, ‘Hog 
fat and plenty of it!’ Our engines had run out 
of fuel, and now we knew what we needed. We 
were so crazy for bacon that if a hog had 
crossed our path we should have leaped on him 
like a lion and have eaten him alive!” 

Sometimes a preference for diet of the same 
nature has a different excuse. Some welfare 
workers, wishing to provide a treat for a little 
old woman,—a hard worker while her working 
days lasted,—brought her on her ninetieth birth- 
day, along with the usual aid to which she was 
entitled, a handsome birthday cake, carefully 
simple in its composition, but frosted and decked 
with flowers. She thanked them politely, but 
she could not quite conceal her disappointment; 
and finally one of them wheedled her into telling 
what she would really have liked. 

“Pork chops and lemon pie,” she declared 
plaintively, dabbing a childish tear. “I’m so dret- 
ful tired of eatin’ what other folks say is good 
for me; and I’ve stooped to hintin’ this month 
past in hopes. It’s a lovely cake to look at, 
deary, but I never did care about cake as vict- 
uals. What I wanted was pork and pie!” 

Casting discretion to the winds, they took her 
to the nearest restaurant and fed her pork and 
pie and then went home, wondering whether 
they had killed her, but she must have been 
hardened to such fare in her youth; at any 
rate she survived. In fact when she died she 
lacked only a few months of being a centena- 


rian. 
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THE “COFFEE RAILROAD” 


REMENDOUS natural difficulties made 

building the Sao Paulo Railway, or the 

“Coffee Railroad,” of Brazil, a remarkable 
engineering achievement. Although the road is 
only eighty-seven miles long, it has nineteen tun- 
nels, sixteen viaducts and two miles of retaining 
walls. The largest viaduct, according to the Pan- 
American Magazine, is three hundred and fifty- 
five feet long and one hundred and fifty feet high 
and is supported on steel towers. 

The road takes its odd nickname from the fact 
that virtually its whole business is transporting 
coffee. Unfortunately, the plateau on which the 
coffee plant flourishes lies some two thousand six 
hundred feet above sea level, and the face of the 
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lofty terrace is so abrupt that railway construc- | 


tion of the ordinary kind is out of the question. 
In planning the road, therefore, the engineers 
decided to build an incline on which the trains 
could be run by a cable. The weight of a cable 
long enough to reach the summit would be so 
enormous that the height had to be divided into 
five sections, each of which could be treated as a 
unit; the sections were laid out perhaps a mile 
and a quarter in length. Separating the inclines 
are bank heads four hundred and twenty-five feet 
long. The total climb is thus made in a little 
more than six and a half miles. The average rise 
is about four hundred feet to the mile, and the 
actual grade on the. inclines is eight feet in one 
hundred. Except in the centre of the inclines, 
where there is a passing place, only three rails are 
laid; the middle one is used both by upgoing and 
by downcoming trains. 

The hoisting engine at the head of each section 
is of one thousand horse power and is controlled 
by an engineer stationed on an elevated platform, 
where he has his train in full view for the whole 
distance of his section. Moreover, an indicator 
in front of him moves as the train moves. 

The train is made up either of three passenger 
cars or of six freight cars and is attached to the 
cable by a locomotive brake van run by a crew of 
two men. For a few miles an ordinary locomotive 
draws the train, which starts on the coast; at the 
foot of the incline the locomotive is detached, and 


the brake van, taking its place at the lower end’ 


of the train, picks up the cable and grips it and 
thus pushes the cars to the summit of the first 
section. There the cable is dropped, and the brake 
van, running by its own steam as a locomotive, 
pushes the train along the bank-head level to the 
foot of the next incline. 

The little road carries nine hundred and twenty- 
four thousand tons of coffee annually, and as a 
result the railway is perhaps the most flourishing 
in the world. It commonly pays annual dividends 
of fifty per cent! ° 


WHAT THE OLD SQUAW KNEW 
A BEAR is afraid in the dark. The old squaw 


knew it and acted accordingly. She wanted 

bear for supper, and she got it. How she 
succeeded Mr. Arthur Heming tells in the 
World’s Work. His story is notable among those 
that tell of the clever ways in which man has 
outwitted bruin. 

The Indian woman and her eight-year-old 
daughter, he writes, were gathering moss on the 
shore of Great Slave Lake, Canada, when the 
mother, observing a clump of gnarled spruces 
not far off, sent the little girl there to see 
whether she could find berries. The child found 
instead a round hole that led into a cavern 
beneath the roots of the trees, which stood 
upon a little knoll. She called to her mother 
to come and see it. 

On kneeling and peering within the mother 
discovered a bear. Turning swiftly round, she 
sat down in such a way that her body com- 
pletely blocked the hole and shut out all light. 
Then she sent her child on the run for camp 
to fetch her father with his gun. 

To anyone not versed in woodcraft the squaw 
would seem to _be extraordinarily brave; but 
bravery did not enter into the act. The woman 
knew bears; that is ‘all. She knew that so long 
as all light was blocked from the hole the crea- 
ture would lie still. 

When the father arrived he shot the bear— 
and a big fellow he was! 
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A STORY FOR GOLFERS 


ORD RIDDELL, one of the British delegates 
to the Washington conference who made 
many American friends while in this 

country, speaking at a recent luncheon at the 
Criccieth Golf Club, told this story: 

The greatest hero in golf history was a Scots- 
man who in the year 1710 used to start playing 
at dawn and end by putting at the last green by 
candlelight. Matters reached such a stage that 
his wife, who was an innkeeper, applied for a 
separation order on the ground that her husband 
so neglected his business that he did not properly 
support her. 

The circumstance enabled the man to make 
one of the most pathetic declarations in history. 
“Let her have the business,” he said, “provided 
she gives me sufficient to clothe and feed myself 
and provide myself with golf balls.” 

The magistrates must have thought it a proper 
disposition of the family property, for they de- 
creed accordingly, and the gentleman lived to be 
ninety-five years old and continued his golf play- 
ing to the end! 
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HE WAS DOING HIS BEST 


HE newly engaged Scottish laborer was 
left to his breakfast and told to help him- 
self to a cheese on the table. After a long 
time the farmer went impatiently to the kitchen 
in search of his new hand. 
“Sandy,” he exclaimed, “you take a long 
while to breakfast, don’t you?” 
“Aweel,” replied Sandy, “a cheese 0’ this size 
” 


is nae sae soon eaten as ye may think. 
e¢¢? 
I you are amused by “tongue-twisters,” try 


this, recommended by the Chicago Tribune: 
“See shy slow Sue show sly Sioux snowshoes.” 













give your diges- 
tion a “kick” with 
WRIGLEY’S. 


Sound teeth, a good 
appetite and proper 
digestion mean MUCH 
to your health. 


WRIGLEY’S is a 
helper in all this 
work—a pleasant, 
beneficial pick-me-up. 





ART’S PLAPAO- 


PADS are different from 

the truss, being mechanico- 
x chemico applicators made 
‘ self-adhesive purposely to 
hold the distended muscles 
securely in place. No straps, 
buckles or ae 
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prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


PLAPAO CO., 977 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cuticura Soap 
mparts —— 
The Velvet Touch 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
ad - : Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, ‘Malden, Mass. 
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AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
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tooth powder in your own neighborhood. euegenes by 
a chemist from time-tested formula. Sell for 25c a 
can. When you sell a dozen send us $2.00 and keep $1.00. 
Attractive premiums also. You can build up nice re- 
pon business quickly. We trust you. Write us today. 
UTH M. BELL, 122 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Canadian Pacific Agents 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. 











Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 

Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 

Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 

Daluth, Soo Line Depot 

Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 
Express dg, 

Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 

Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. 
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n New Bungalow Camps 
in Canadas Forests and Mountains 


summer? Do you want to 

explore the wilds? Do you 
want to fish, swim, canoe, ride on 
horseback along mountain and 
forest trails? 
Ask Dad to take you to one of the 
Bungalow Camps reached by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
Rockiesorinthe midst of Ontario’s 
lakes, rivers and forests. Better still 
take in several of these camps. 
Those in the Rockies are within 
easy hiking distance of each other. 


They Are All Easy to Reach 


Imagine the excitement and fun 
ofa vacation in the country where 
your favorite story-book hero 
hunted and trapped. Youcan hike 


1): YOU want adventure this 


all day through the forests, or travel 
rivers and lakes ina canoe. And in 
the evening, around a campfire in 
a clearing, you can exchange the 
stories of your day’s adventures. 


Tell Dad It Doesn’t Cost Much 


You can have this wonderful vacation for 
less than an outing at an ordinary summer 
resort. The camps are composed of bun- 
galows grouped around a central clubhouse 
where you have your meals—and they are 
fine. Persuade Dad to go with you! He 
would enjoy the vacation too, and it would 
do him good. He has not forgotten by-gone 
days and he would make an ideal ‘“‘pal’’ 
for you. He might even surprise you with 
his knowledge of woodcraft. 


Any Canadian Pacific Agent will be ee 


glad to furnish full particulars. Ask the 
nearest one. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS THE 


WwORLD 
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Canadian Pacific Agents 


Montreal, Windsor St. Station 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 
New York, Madison Ave. at 441h St. 


Locust and 15th St. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. 
orl land, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
— jus 4% 4 Ave. 
oronto, ing St. E. 
Washington, D.C., 1419 NewY ork Ave. 
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